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Beautifully illustrated brochure 
on request 
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A Poland Spring vacation means 5000 acres of play- STAR 
ground—ten acres apiece for every guest—and all the 
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TEN ACRES APIECE 
FOR EVERY GUEST 


tennis on excellent clay courts—and bowling on the Cruising Liner 
green. It means a famous private golf course, starting 
conveniently at the front door. It means horseback 
rides over Maine hills, along Maine lakes, on bridle 
paths carpeted with pine needles—in the cool clean air 


Apart from the lovely scenery, the interesting folk 
of Maine’s coastal plateau. 


and fashions, you will be enthralled by the inti- 
mate personal comforts you will enjoy. The whole 
staff of the ARANDORA STAR will make you 
| feel at home—the company will be jolly and con- 
| genial—the sports and amusements abundant— 
and the table princely. There are short and long 
cruises. 


What is your idea of perfect summer relaxation ? Bridge, 
or fishing for smallmouth bass? Sailing and canoeing, 
or dancing after the salad course? A sun-drenched day 
at the Beach Club on the lake, or a Broadway play, by 
Francis Cleveland’s well-known Summer company, at 
the Spa’s own private theatre ? 


You'll find any and all of them, as well as health and 
enjoyment for the entire family—at Poland Spring Spa. : 
Send today for that detailed programme 
POLAND SPRING HOUSE MANSION HOUSE 


May to November Season—Select Clientele 
Write for Illustrated Booklet A 


POLAND SPRING SPA 


Box 39, Poland Spring, Maine 
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or any other office or agent of Cunard 
White-Star throughout U.S. ind Canada. 
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What! \N THE HEART 
OF A GREAT CITY? 


Incredible!.. Yet this scene of rest 
and play was sketched on part of 
the Ambassador's Twenty-two 
Acre playground ...at the hub 
from which radiates the greatest 
social and quality merchandis- 
ing area on the Pacific Coast. 


Two minutes from one of the world’s 
busiest traffic corners.... Wilshire and 
Western... Eight easy minutes from 
Los Angeles’ financial center... and 
fourteen miles from the blue Pacific. 


The Los fageles 
AMBASSADOR 


With its great, new flower-lined fore- 
court and auto patio and highly mod- 
ernized hotel and bungalows . . . with 
grounds that provide Tennis...Golf... 
Crystal Pool. . and Cabana-studded 
Sun-tan Beach. 


And the WORLD-FAMOUS 


COCOANUT GROVE: 


Presenting more famous orchestras and 
entertainers ...and catering to more 
celebrities... than any other center for 
dining and dancing on earth. 


This year Hollywood pays tribute to this 
rendezvous for leaders of stage, screen 
.and society with the great productions 
“Cocoanut Grove” and ‘Garden of the 
Moon”... . but two of a sequence of 
motion pictures in-which ‘The Grove” 
and its atmosphere are emphasized. 


Summer Racing Season Now! 


* 
3400 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Write for rates and Chef’s book of Calif. Recipes 


Old Spanish Chimes in a Village of Yucatan 
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THE BRITISH TRADITION 


MEANS A LOT OF I 
UN.. 


ON 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
SEA-BREEZE 


CRUISES 


Crowd everything you've 
longed for into that short 
summer vacation — ata 
low inclusive rate! Sports, 
games, special dance or- 
chestra, indoor and out- 
door pools, enticing for- 
eign scenes! Choose cool 
Nova Scotia, or Nassau 
beaches and Havana's 
gayety, or the wondrous 
contrast of Canada and 
Bermuda. But book now! 


From N.Y. Ship Days Itinerary Min. Rate 


June 22 Carinthia 8/2 Nassau, Havana $75 


July 1 Britannic 4 Nova Scotia 45 
July 2 Franconia 45 North Cape, Russia 550 
July 18 Georgic 4 Nova Scotia 45 
July 26 Carinthia 10 Nova Scotia 45 
Aug. 1 Britannic 4 Nova Scotia 45 


Aug. 6 Carinthia Gaspe, Saguenay, 


Quebec, Bermuda 130 
Aug. 15 Georgic 4 Nova Scotia 45 


Aug. 20 Carinthia Gaspe, Saguenay, 
13 


Quebec, Bermuda 130 


Sept. 3 Carinthia Nassau, Havana, 
12 Kingston 115 


. and 6 others in Sentember, October, No- 
vember... 82, 13 days... from $75, $122.50. 


Your local agent or 
25 Broadway, 638 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE BRITISH TRADITION 
DISTINGUISHES 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


“To unite the useful with the com- 
modious and agreeable,” thus 
Pierre L’Enfant described the pur- 
pose of the plans which he made 
for Washington in 1791. Further- 
more L’Enfant foresaw that his 
plans must be drawn on such a 
scale as to leave room for that 
“aggrandizement and _ embellish- 
ment which the increase of the 
wealth of the nation will enable 
it to pursue at any period, how- 
ever remote.” Yet it was nearly a 
century before L’Enfant’s wisdom 
became clearly apparent. As late 
as 1842 Charles Dickens led 
Washington “a monument raised to 
a deceased project.” And so it 
would remain, he thought. The 
swift growth of the capital, which 
the English novelist could not 
foresee, is strikingly indicated by 
the view of the new administrative 
buildings above and the engraving 
below made in 1772 from Arling- 
ton Heights. 
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In the first half of the eighteenth century New York City was smaller than either Philadelphia 
or Boston. According to the 1760 census, New York had only 14,000 inhabitants. 


AMERICAN CITIES ON 


CITIES ARE the great consumers of 
men. Deplore it as you will, the fact re- 
mains. Cities devour men, and by that act, 
sustained through centuries, evolve the 
civilizations which set men above all other 
animals. Individually man is helpless. Un- 
til he learned to pool his interests within an 
area strategically placed for domination 
over hostile forces, he could not advance 
beyond the level of life Hobbes described as 
“nasty, brutish and shorte”. 

The moment large groups of men and 
women come together in an organized man- 
ner, from the day they mobilize their com- 
mon impulses around a physically secure 
base, they have established the unit which 
is to society what groups of functionally 
related cells are to the organic body. They 
have created a City. Theneeforth, accord- 
ing to the vigor of its inhabitants, the char- 
acter of its surroundings and the thrusts of 
history, the cell will grow, fed by the brawn 
and brains of its defenders, reaching out 
with hungry tentacles into deserts and wild- 
erness and along the trade routes, to sub- 
due, organize, invigorate, administer and, if 
the signs are right, to lay the foundations 


By HAROLD WARD 


of empire. Such is the tendency today. 

Just so did it happen in the past. Look- 
ing back through the pages of history we 
see many empires, each balanced, more or 
less precariously, upon the apex of one or 
another central metropolis. So it was with 
the city states of Elam, Sumer, Babylon and 
the “Cities of the Plain”; with Memphis, 
Alexandria, Crete and the Macedon of 
Philip. Within that mosaic of jarring com- 
munities fronting the Aegean and Ionian 
Seas two of the greatest cultures of the 
Western world bear the names of Athens 
and Sparta; two others, imperial both in 
their extent and in the fabled splendor of 
their decline and fall, are commemorated 
for all time to come in the names of Rome 
and Byzantium. 

In the Dark and Middle Ages, when the 
pulse of social development was confused 
and irresolute, the walled towns and feudal 
manors of Europe, as also the great Orders 
of the Church, were the only urban ram- 
parts against the threat of barbarism. As 
the guilds, with their hierarchy of masters 
and journeymen, were slowly transformed 
by the impact of a new mercantile system, 


THE MARCH 


the towns established a network of com- 
munications, of which the mighty chain of 
the Hanseatic Cities became best known. 
During the Renaissance the triumph of the 
metropolis burgeoned in a galaxy of towns 
all over Europe that literally seethed with 
power, wealth, new ideas and daring proj- 
ects. Millions of men were on the march, 
buying, selling, fighting, creating, demand- 
ing an end to barbarism, to rustic ways, to 
the insecurity and chaos of isolation. De- 
manding, in short, a new way of living, a 
way consonant with the new spirit evoked 
by the rise of commerce, the development of 
modern science, the promise of greater 
wealth, more leisure, more freedom of 
movement, both of body and of mind. 
That demand we know today as urban- 
ism, the pivoting of social life around a 
more or less—until recently, unfortunately 
less—coordinated system of cities, each with 
its own geographic and economic tempera- 
ment, as it were, and its own “lines” to 
speak in the unfolding drama of national 
development. It is true that for most of us 
this drama is to be seen at its best, or most 
romantic, in Europe—the more adventurous 


AT THE HEART OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST URBAN REGION 


About fifty years ago, when the engraving below was made, New York became the first 
American metropolis with a population of a million. Since then the development of New 
York has been so rapid and so chaotic that the city can no longer be considered a single 
unit. The suburbs and towns within a radius of fifty miles of the City Hall are so closely inter- 
related with the metropolis that city planners now consider them part of a vast, super-urban 
area embracing a territory of five thousand square miles in three states. This area—The 
New York Region—has a population of about 12,000,000, or more people than live in the 


entire Dominion of Canada. 
T. F. Healy Collection 
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will add Asia and the Near East. But let 
us turn to a great historical classic, the 
“General History of European Civiliza- 
tion,’ by the French scholar, Frangois 
Guizot. Writing more than a century ago, 
this “good European”—like his illustrious 
predecessor, Alexis De Tocqueville—knew 
very well what was happening across the 
Atlantic, in that “brave new world” of 
Puritans and pioneers: 


“Tf,” he declared, in an eloquent passage, “if 
you would form a just idea of the origins and 
the first developments of the ancient cities, look 
at what has passed, at what is now passing in 
America. How were Boston, New York, New 
Haven, Baltimore, all of those great maritime 
towns, formed? Free, fierce, daring men left 
their country, transported themselves to a for- 
eign soil, amidst nations far inferior in civiliza- 
tion and force; they conquered the territory of 
these nations; they worked it as conquerors, as 
masters. Soon they formed a great and distant 
commerce with their old country, with the con- 
tinent they had quitted; and their wealth was 
rapidly developed, like! their power. 

“This is the history of Boston, of New York; 
it is also a history of Marseilles, of Agde, of 
the Greek, Phoenician, or even Roman colonies 
of the south of Gaul...” 


The first cities in America, like those in 
all newly settled lands, had to combine 
military advantages with the requirements 
of trade and communication. So it came 
about that—just as in ancient Tyre, Al 


andria, Syracuse and the Ionian colonies 
off the coasts of Asia Minor—many of our 


‘early settlements were on islands that 


made easier the task of defense against 
hostile Indians. Roanoke and Jamestown 
in Virginia, New Orleans and the future 
metropolis of Manhattan originated in this 
way; while further north, along the bleak 
coasts of New England, hardy pioneers 
laid the foundations of the maritime cities 
of Boston, Providence, Portland and 
Salem. Deep water — always a prime 
factor in the growth of empires—deter- 
mined the selection of sites on which 
Colonial America was to flourish. Not 
until later, with the expansion of agricul- 
ture and industry, did urban settlements 
begin to develop beyond the Allegheny bar- 
riers. Even then, water cast the deciding 
vote: along the Great Lakes were to grow 
up the cities of Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago and Milwaukee; further, to 
the west and south, the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers were powerful magnets on 
whose shores clustered the towns of Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis 
and Minneapolis. 

Long before the Revolution—which, in- 
deed, merely ratified an independence or- 
dained by nature herself—the American 
colonies were preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of the city. With a white population 
of barely more than a million in 1754— 
concentrated along a narrow strip of the 
Atlantic coast—there was already in evi- 
dence that tendency to urban forms of life 
which was to defy all the forces of con- 
tinental expansion, to survive wars, natu- 
ral calamities, wave on wave of foreign 
immigration until— 

Well, in this year of grace 1938 there 
are in the United States more than three 
thousand urban communities which to- 
gether account for more than half of the 
population of the country’s three million 
square miles. Compare this—astounding 
growth of three hundred years in a virtual 
wilderness with the fact that in a thousand 
years of history the country of Montaigne, 
Voltaire and Anatole France can credit its 
large cities with only one-sixth of its popu- 
lation. 

We cannot begin to analyze the multiple 
causes of this development, which has been 
the concern of. seventeen hundred plan- 
ning boards in forty-five states of the 
Union—notably the great Regional Plan 
Association of New York—and whose 
course has been traced on a national scale 
in a fascinating report on_‘‘Cities’ just 
published by the National Resources Com- 
mittee. So let us continue to follow the 
panoramic method, flashing the light here 
and there to show the splendor—and the 
chaos—of urban America. 

Back in the early part of the seventeenth 
century the Massachusetts Company of 
England delegated a_ skilful engineer, 
Thomas Graves of Kent, to come to New 
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é _ _ WHAT HAPPENED TO THE DREAM OF WILLIAM PENN 
Philadelphia is one of the few large cities of the world that was systematically planned before 
it was born. Its founder, William Penn, had his surveyor-general lay out the future city on 
broad and adequate lines, providing for large blocks, wide streets, parks, squares and even a 
grand boulevard along the Delaware River. The engraving above showing Philadelphia from 
Belmont was made in 1873 when the city’s industrial development was beginning to get under 
way. How that development has transformed the harmonious, well-ordered city which Penn 
created is painfully obvious from the aerial view below. 


Fairchild Aerial Survey 
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METROPOLIS ON THE OHIO 


Cincinnati’s rapid growth began with the opening of steam navigation on the Ohio in 1816 


and the opening of the railroad in 1845. 


The swiftly developing manufacturing city of the 


eighties is shown in the engraving below. Above is a view of the business section today. 


England and plan a town. His efforts .re- 
sulted in a scheme for the building of 
Charlestown that included a two-acre plot 
for each inhabitant, and streets winding 
pleasantly around a hill. But nothing came 
of Graves’s plan. Instead, Governors 
Winthrop and Dudley established (in 1630) 
this community, and also settled the neigh- 
boring towns of Dorchester, Watertown, 
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Roxbury—and Boston. “Neighborhood and 
defense” were the principal objectives of 
these settlements, although the interests of 
the farmers and of infant industries were 
considered. It is worth noting, however, 
that even in that remote time strict laws 
were being passed against the location of 
“noxious” trades within residential districts. 
A Boston law, passed in 1710 and still in 


force, is described by Thomas Adams as 
“undoubtedly the first example of “use zon- 
ing’ in America.” 

All over New England towns were 
springing up, most of them within easy 
distance of each other, but subject to many 
harsh restrictions and a puritanical hos- 
tility to “strangers”, Such planning as 
there was lacked foresight: streets which 
began by taking the lines of least resist- 
ance were gradually “engineered” into the 
checkerboard pattern whose origins go 
back to the Egyptian city of Kahun, 
founded in 3000 B.C., and probably the 
oldest known example of city planning. 
Economic forces, driving hard against the 
fanatical religious exclusiveness of the 
Puritan settlers, struck a balance in urban 
forms which contained the worst features 
of both: this“despite the great architec- 
tural charm and dignity of such towns as 
Concord, New Hampshire; Litchfield, 
Connecticut; and Manchester, Vermont. 

Things were better in the South, where 
an agrarian society based on slavery per- 
mitted a more leisurely—if not more hu- 
mane—development. Williamsburg, first 
capital of Virginia, showed in its stately 
plan some of the ideas later incorporated 
by the famous French engineer, Pierre 
L’Enfant, in his plan for Washington. 
Even today Williamsburg ranks among 
the best preserved colonial towns in Amer- 
ica, and this distinction is to be retained, 
thanks to the efforts of the architects em- 
ployed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. In 
Savannah, Charleston and New Orleans 
the visitor who can read the language of 
cities will observe the contrasts—not to 
say the often painful contradictions—be- 
tween the picturesque old and the clamor- 
ous new. Indeed, these contrasts are all 
too prevalent everywhere among the older 
cities of the country, and even the newer 
ones—those particularly in the Great 
Lakes region and on the Pacific coast— 
show how the best-laid plans may be de- 
feated by the cult of size and the bogey of 
real estate “values”. 

Philadelphia, which shared with Boston, 
New York, Baltimore and Washington the 
urban honors of colonial America, was the 
first of our large cities to receive a com- 
prehensive street plan. Worked out in 
1682 by William Penn, this plan was an 
adaptation of the rectangular system which 
was at that time being so skilfully applied 
to London by the great architect and build- 
er, Sir Christopher Wren. Ample space 
for parks and squares, broad boulevards 
and exceptionally large building plots were 
provided for, in the hope that Benjamin 
Franklin’s home—‘“the most tolerant and 
secular city on the continent”, as Charles 
A. Beard describes it—would never suffer 
from the disease of inadequate or exces- 
sive growth. But here again the future 
interfered, and Penn’s genial blueprints 
were swamped under a tidal wave of eco- 


nomic, political and financial considera- 
tions from which was to emerge one of the 
five great “metropolitan communities” of 
twentieth-century America. 

Different and more gracious was the 
fate of the nation’s capital. The city of 
Washington, whose site was selected by 
our first President, “owes its beauty pri- 
marily to the fine qualities of the ground 
plan that was made for it in 1791”—to 
quote from Thomas Adams’ excellent de- 
scription. “The spacious environment of 
its buildings, their settings and approaches, 
and their reciprocal relationships are 
major elements in the splendor of its 
structures.” Most of us know that the 
basic plan of Washington was worked out 
by Major Pierre L’Enfant, a French engi- 
neer who, in addition to receiving a gen- 
erous plot of virgin land on the banks of 
the Potomac, enjoyed the complete con- 
fidence of two Presidents, of whom one— 
Thomas Jefferson—was himself an archi- 
tect of large vision and great ability. The 
plan, drawn up at a time when none could 
foresee the immense developments of the 
country, was remarkable for the breadth of 
its conception and for the> flexibility that 
could accept, with few fundamental changes, 
the requirements of modern transportation 
and industry. Amplitude, and a skilful use 
of radial streets interspersed with squares 
fully justified those early scoffers who de- 
scribed Washington as a “city of magnifi- 
cent distances”. But, despite much official 
vandalism and the inevitable efforts to “‘im- 
prove” this, that and the other detail, Wash- 
ington has managed to retain its distinction 


Two of the world’s largest bridges connect San Francisco with the thirty-eight separate towns and villages, or 
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THE GOLDEN GATE IN THE SEVENTIES 


With the opening of the transcontinental railway in 1876 San Francisco came into its own as 
the principal seaport on the Pacific Coast and one of the most important commercial centers in 
the West. This panorama of the city’s magnificent harbor was made from Telegraph Hill. 


as one of the country’s most brilliantly 
planned and executed cities. Much of this 
fact, of course, is due to its status as an 
administrative rather than industrial center : 
this has made possible that massing of hand- 
some structures whose central feature—the 
Capitol—has been the favorite of photog- 
raphers and artists for generations. 

Few other cities in the United States have 
been as fortunate as Washington either in 
the farsightedness of their original plans or 
in the intelligence with which the problems 
of their growth were understood and over- 
come, Change, as symbolized by rapid ter- 


THE GOLDEN GATE TODAY 


ritorial expansion, the coming of the rail- 
road, industrial development and an un- 
precedented advance in technology—aided, 
of course, by the huge movements of popu- 
lation, both native and immigrant—had its 
effect upon American cities. This effect cut 
in two seemingly opposite ways. First, 
through the steady march of the iron horse 
and the establishment of new industries all 
over the country, cities became both an eco- 
nomic and a social necessity. From the 
Alleghenies to the Mississippi, and thence 
across the Great Plains to the towering 
Rockies and beyond, town after town 
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‘satellite cities,” which it dominates. 


At the left is the $77,000,000 San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge; at the far right, the Golden Gate Bridge with a central span of 4200 feet. The man- 
made island in the foreground was financed by the Golden Gate International Exposition of 1939 and is destined to be a great central airport. 
Roberts ond Roberts 
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THE OLD STATE HOUSE IN PHILADELPHIA 


In Revolutionary days Philadelphia was the leading city of America, a beautiful example of 
eighteenth-century town planning with dwellings of red brick with white trim surrounded by 


gardens and fine shade trees. 


sprang up to shelter the pioneers whose 
pursuit of the frontier was not to end until 
near the close of the past century. These 
towns, escaping the purely mercantile tradi- 
tions of those on the Atlantic seaboard, be- 
came centers of agricultural and industrial 
production, as we see in Detroit and 
Omaha: some, like Chicago, superbly situ- 
ated on the southern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, dominated a veritable empire of farms, 
factories, mines, workshops and warehouses. 
It was natural that cities created literally 
out of the void by men and women who 
had no time for culture should develop with 
little regard to the amenities so highly prized 
by southern slave owners and northern 
traders. Natural also that they should at- 
tract the increasing millions of Americans 
who wanted to enjoy a maximum of free- 
dom without sacrificing the many advan- 
tages of urban life. 

A second tendency of American cities— 
whose full effects we are only now begin- 
ning to appreciate—may be summed up in 
one word: dispersion. Not, however, in the 
direction of more rural life, but toward a 
breaking down of the huge aggregates into 
smaller, more comfortable and home-like 
communities, physically distinct from the 
metropolis, although still bound to it by in- 
numerable economic and social ties. It is 
this steady drift of the population away 
from congested centers into what Frank 
Lloyd Wright would like to call ‘“Broad- 
acre Cities” that distinguishes twentieth- 
century America from its past—and con- 
firms the verdict of the National Resources 
Committee that Americans are the most 
inveterate town-dwellers in history. 

Let us go back again a little and try to 
dramatize this tendency with the help of a 
few striking facts. When the United States 
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The State House, or Independence Hall, was completed in 1735. 


succeeded in freeing itself of English rule 
there was not, in all its then modest terri- 
tory, a single city with as many as 50,000 
inhabitants. A decade or so earlier we 
could boast of three imposing cities: Phila- 
delphia, Boston and New York, whose com- 
bined population was less than that total— 
and New York was at the bottom, with a 
scant 14,000. In other words, our three 
greatest cities of that period could have 
emptied their inhabitants into just one of 
the one hundred zone divisions projected 
for the City Planning Commission of New 
York—and still be well under the actual 
population figure. 

And what of the country at large? Are 
we justified in saying that, at least on a 
continental scale, Americans prefer the sim- 
ple life? Not if “simple” means living on 
the old farm, in a much over-rated personal 
dependence on Mother Nature. Back in 
1790, when our first census was taken, this 
future paradise of skyscrapers, subways, 
department stores, airplanes, automobiles 
and radios gloried “in the possession of 
about six real cities, in and near which there 
lived a trifle over one hundred thousand 
people. These urbanites represented only 
three out of every hundred of the struggling 
young nation’s population: the remaining 
ninety-seven were busy fussing around in 
the vast wilderness or cultivating the crops 
soon to make the United States so vital a 
link in world economy. 

Forty years later—at the dawn of the 
railroad and steamship era—Chicago was 
on. the make; Cyrus Hall McCormick’s 
reaping machine was literally harvesting the 
whirlwind of a new civilization: and seven 
of every hundred Americans had become 
city dwellers. Another forty years passed, 
bringing us to 1880: the Great Plains were 


overrun with pioneers; the Pacific Coast, 
with its gold, timber and fruits, cradled 
the sprawling magnificence of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco—and New York 
became our first metropolis to pass the mil- 
lion mark. The curve of the city con- 
tinued steeply upward, like the railroads 
and telegraph lines that carried the “mani- 
fest destiny’’ of the United States across 
the Great Divide: now fully one quarter 
of our inhabitants acknowledged the su- 
premacy of urban ways. 

This pilgrim’s progress of a continent 
from a handful of sturdy realists to one 
of the great urban cultures in human his- 
tory is all the more impressive because its 
results, here and now, are so evident to 
the eye. The traveler—especially if he is 
one of the million or so who every year 
take off from the country’s 750 municipal 
air fields—can see for himself the spec- 
tacle of American cities in their triple 
growth: outwards, to dominate ever larger 
areas; upwards, to increase their internal 

(Continued on page 42) 


CHICAGO CANYON 


Since 1790 America’s urban population has 
increased three hundred times over, and in 
no city has this increase been more spec- 
tacular than in Chicago. From a_popula- 
tion of little more than a hundred thousand 
in 1860 Chicago has become a city of nearly 
three million and a half. This is a view of 
Michigan Avenue in the skyscraper district. 


Ewing Galloway 


SINGING TOWERS 


SINGING bells, like bright flowers, seem 
indigenous to the soil of Flanders. In the 
Middle Ages they spread, under musical 
cultivation, through the whole of Holland 
and also as far south as St. Quentin in 
France, but always they were thickest and 
sweetest in the region where they were 
born. A Flemish map showing De Streek 
der Zingende Torens (The Belt of the 
Singing Towers) in the time of that great 
emperor, Charles V, indicates 121 towns 
as having’ bell towers. Charles himself, 
Europe’s mightiest monarch since Charle- 
magne, was born at Ghent in the center 
of this ringing region but there is ample 
evidence that the \bells of his own city 
sometimes jarred his royal nerves. They 
rang primarily to give the time on the 
hour, the half, the quarter and even the 
eighth, but they also announced public 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 
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gatherings, warned of fire, and proclaimed 
military successes of the turbulent Flemings. 

There was one particularly famous bell 
in the belfry of St. Nicholas Church. 
Around its fat bronze belly ran this mes- 
sage: “My name is Roland. When I clang 
there is fire; when IJ bellow there is victory 
in Flanders.” Roland was continually sum- 
moning the citizens of Ghent to the Marché 
du Vendredi to boil with indignation over 
some new tax or to resist encroachment 
upon some precious privilege. The Duke 
of Alva, a young man then but already 
lusting for blood, urged Emperor Charles, 
who had inherited these Low Lands along 
with his vast domains in Germany and 
Spain, to destroy Ghent forthwith, sparing 
not a single citizen to voice impudent pro- 
test. Charles took the young duke to the 
belfry, bade him look at the splendid city 
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BELL RINGING IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


There is no trustworthy evidence of 
bells before the Christian era, but 
their use has not been confined to 
the church alone. Often the chief 
bell of a cathedral did not even be- 
long to it, for “he who commanded 
the bell, commanded the town.” The 
early bells were quadangular, mitre- 
shaped, or long and narrow as in the 
illuminated manuscripts of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century reproduced 
above. Bells were struck by a ham- 
mer at that period. Later other 
methods of ringing the bells developed 
and with the sixteenth century their 
shape evolved as it is today. 


OF THE NETHERLANDS 


spread below, and then brought off a pun 
which has echoed down the centuries: 
“Combien faudrait-il de peaux d’Espagne 
pour faire un Gant (Gand is the French 
form of Ghent) de cette grandeur?’ He 
then made a symbolic display of power by 
causing Roland to be destroyed (a replica 
now hangs in the same place) and let the 
matter go at that. But Alva, alas, was to 
have his frightful day. 

The real cradle of the carillon, whose 
glorious harmonies flooded the Low Lands 
in Charles’s time and are now being mar- 
velously reborn, was not Ghent but the 
neighboring city of Mechelen, better known 
by its French name, Malines, or its German, 
Mechlin. Here, even in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the greatest bell-founders of Europe 
set up their foundries. Here today is the 
Beiaarden school where every great caril- 
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JEF DENYN, PADEREWSKI OF THE BELLS 


The mechanism used in playing the carillon is similar to that of playing an organ, except 


that wooden levers take the place of ivory keys. 


foot levers. 
operated from the console in the choir. 


The heavier bells are usually worked by 


Nearly all American-made chimes are designed for electrical ringing and are often 
Jef Denyn is here seen before a carillon destined 


for America. 


lonneur is grounded in his art. Here lives 
and works and teaches Jef Denyn, the 
modern maestro of the bells who has re- 
stored the voice of many an old belfry 
and who has made possible for the carillon 
such varied and intricate music as that of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert and Mozart. 
His work is a benediction in a century 
whose tone is too often harsh. His appear- 
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ance on the modern scene is almost as if 
some gifted glazier of old Chartres should 
suddenly appear and teach his native city 
how to make real stained glass. 

The growth of the carillon has been a slow 
and natural one, though greatly hampered by 
wars and the consequent partial loss of the 
bell-ringer’s art. Originally intended purely 
as a time-giving device, paid ringers struck 
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The songs of the birds were the inspiration 
for one of the earliest variations on the bells 
and probably for the “change ringing” which 
is still the preferred form. in England as 
compared to the carillon for which Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands are famous. 
The manuscript reproduced above dates 
from about 1650. 


the bells with little hammers. Then primi- 
tive machinery was introduced and one 
town after another began to attempt little 
trills and runs to brighten the process. 
From this, by natural laws of competition, 
came tinkling melodies and finally ambitious 
full-length tunes with forty or fifty bells in 
a range of three or four octaves. The music 
is produced in two ways, automatically by 
a revolving drum or barrel into which steel 
teeth are set at the correct points in the 
manner of a vast music box, and personally 
by the manipulations of a carillonneur on 
levers and foot pedals. Even sustained 
notes may be obtained by tremolando, the 
tongue of the smaller bells being made to 
strike the sound bow in a series of small 
blows that seems a single note. Amazing 
effects are obtainable by the greater artists. 

The partial silencing of the carillon for 
almost four centuries was, as I have said, 
the work of war. Duke Alva achieved his 
dream under Philip II, successor to Charles 
V, and drenched the hated Low Lands in 
blood. Anyone who has read the bitter 
story in Motley’s classic pages will realize 
that the hard-pressed Netherlanders had 
little time for such gentle arts as bell ring- 
ing. The bells themselves were often melted 
to make cannons and in the course of those 
terrible years both the instruments and the 
art of playing them declined. In a few 
belfries, however, the art actually advanced. 
Such was the belfry of Bruges, whose melo- 
dies delighted Longfellow in the nineteenth 
century, and such was the belfry of St. 
Rombold’s Church in Malines. Here the 
spark was never extinguished. 


The Church of St. Gommarius, a splendid 

example of late Belgian Gothic, possesses 

one of the many beautiful towers that dig- 

nify the towns and villages of the Low 

Lands. St. Gommarius is in\Lier which is 
famous for its bead work. 


St. Rombold’s is the cathedral of the pri- 
mate of all Belgium. From its pulpit came 
the rousing appeals of Cardinal Mercier 
during the period of occupation in the 
World War, for this was his home church. 
Its bell tower is one of the most over- 
whelming Gothic marvels in Europe with 
a leap like that of some Titan stretching 
for Olympus. Supposed to have been the 
model for Mr. Bok’s Singing Tower in 
Florida, it soars four square to an incredible 
height but never loses its primal quality of 
massive strength. From some angles and 
in some lights it seems more like an eternal 
gray cliff than any tower. 

My first approach to St. Rombold’s and 
its singing bells was a bit startling. It was 
on an Easter Sunday morning and I was 
in the mood for a magnificent service with 


A huge drum merchanism is in use in 
Mechelen which plays the bells automati- 
cally. Each steel pin inserted in the drum 
represents a note. As the drum revolves, 
the pins act on cams which are linked to 
the bell mechanism. Actually it works on 
the same principle as the barrel organ of 
lesser fame. 


religious pomp and ceremony at their color- 
ful peak, all to be introduced by a rich and 
dignified call from the carillon tower. Im- 
agine my astonishment when I heard the 
bells lustily pealing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” This was followed by “Blue Bells 
of Scotland,” the ‘‘Marseillaise’ and other 
easily identifiable tunes of nationalistic ap- 
peal and I knew I was in the midst of a 
polite musical flag-waving, though it hardly 
seemed to me the appropriate note for 
Easter morning. Directly opposite the west 
portal of the cathedral I found a blatant 
boucherie in full swing, its battery of 
barkers yelling at the top of their lungs to 
advise Easter worshippers that the price of 
Spek (bacon) was only three francs for 


half a kilo. Such a “selling of doves,” fat 
porcine ones at that, almost in the very 
gates of the temple, seemed to me the ulti- 
mate in incongruity, but once inside St. 
Rombold’s I quite forgot the turmoil. That 
rich and brilliant Easter service was all 
that I expected. 

Many a time in many a light, usually 
unbothered by the boucherie, I have wan- 
dered about St. Rombold’s Square marvel- 
ing at that unearthly cliff of carven stone, 
drinking in the sweetness of classic melo- 
dies sent forth from its lofty nest of bells. 
There are said to be 180 carillons in the 
world, of which 134 are in the Low Coun- 
tries. 

(Continued on page 46) 


MECHELEN FROM THE SINGING TOWER OF ST. ROMBOLD 


The carillon at Mechelen was equipped with large bells and levers with which to operate 


them as early as 1583. 


Now almost four centuries later, the bells still ring out their melodies 


each week to the bustling town below. 


MAJOR GEORGE WASHINGTON 
WHISTLER 


The father of America’s distinguished 

painter, James McNeill Whistler, built 

the first railway between Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. 


WHEN the first locomotive appeared on 
the steppes, Russia’s folk said in much 
wonder : 

“How smart the people that have har- 
nessed this samovar and made it run!” 

The smart people hailed from America. 
It was America that built for the Romanovs 
their earliest railroads of importance. This 
occurred way back in the 1840's, but the 
event should be recalled in this modern age 
of ours when Russia once more turns to 


The tsar detailed military engineers to assist the American engineer, Major Whistler. 


HOW WHISTLER’S FATHE 


By ALBERT PARRY 


With illustrations by Nicholas Cikovsky 


American engineers and blueprints to re- 
juvenate her transport. 

Of the pioneer Americans who went to 
Russia nearly a century ago most prom- 
inent was Major Whistler, the father of 
the famous. painter, James McNeill 
Whistler. Now Whistler’s father is the 
world’s forgotten man. To travelers, how- 
ever, his name should mean something. 
He was a railroad builder of great ability 
and picturesque note both in his native 
land and in the imperial Russia of Nicho- 
las I. If you travel on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, or take the Erie, or go from Albany 
to Boston, you use the iron horse of the 
Major’s making. Should you journey from 
Leningrad to Moscow it is his “harnessed 
samovar” that speeds you on. 

George Washington Whistler was born 
in 1800 at Fort Wayne. Three years later 
Captain John Whistler, his father and the 
artist’s grandsire, took the family to Chi- 
cago before it was Chicago. Captain John 
reached the sandy beach of Lake Michigan 
to found and command Fort Dearborn. 
Little George grew up in the wilderness of 
the Middle West, left it for West Point, 
then returned to the shores of the Great 


Lakes as a young officer-surveyor serving 
a boundary commission. The Whistler 
clan was as much part of the frontier as 
the coonskin caps of the voyageurs, the 
buckskin knees of the traders, the palisade 
tips and wooden bastions and the powder 
and shot of the first posts and settlements. 

It was amid the snows and heat of the 
midwestern prairies and forests that George 
Whistler learned to resent man’s enemy— 
space. To conquer space, to shorten in- 
tolerable distances, to race against time 
and win, this was his self-appointed task. 

In the 1820’s the young officer heard of 
the newfangled invention: the iron road 
along which steam-driven carriages sped 
men and freight. Quite logically the 
prairie surveyor became the railroad build- 
er. The war department loaned him to 
private companies. He laid innumerable 
tracks, mostly on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and with such success that by 1842 his 
fame reached Russia. The tsar sent for 
him to string the novel ribbon between 
the empire’s two capitals, the old one— 
Moscow, and the new one—Peter’s town. 

But even as the Major was crossing the 
ocean, the tsar’s officials went on arguing 


Despite the tsar’s enthusiasm for the new line, there were many 


objections in conservative circles. Some statesmen said that railroads were a dangerous democratic institution, bringing the poor and rich together. Pious 
churchmen objected to the steam engine because they could find no reference to it in the writings of the holy fathers. 
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ARNESSED THE RUSSIAN SAMOVAR 


against the project. It was too much of a 
departure from the martinet ways of Rus- 
sia’s conservatism. One statesman peti- 
tioned the emperor to abandon the plan 
on the grounds that railroads were a dan- 
gerously democratic institution bringing 
the poor and the rich together. The iron 
steed would in truth lead to the equality 
of the classes, a most pernicious state of af- 
fairs where bluebloods and commoners, 
noblemen and mouzhiks, would ride in the 
same train, nay, in the same car! 

Another pointed out that a railroad was 
always a luxury, never a natural necessity. 
In Russia as elsewhere it would increase 
the tendency toward futile gadding-about 
of the public who would thus be involved 
in senseless expense. It would aggravate 
the inconstancy of these sophisticated times. 
Morals would be fatally injured. 

Railroads, forecast he, if introduced into 
Russia would destroy her splendid forests. 
In his astonishing ignorance the man main- 
tained that Russia had no coal resources, 
and that when wood was gone foreign coal 
would have to be imported. Foreign cap- 
italists alone would profit. For the pur- 
poses of domestic trade the sledge transport 
of Russia was good enough, since snow 
was ample and hard on the country roads 
six months of each year. The rest of the 
year there were the accommodating seas 
and rivers. And why enrich those foreign 
capitalists and engineers at the expense 
of the Russian carters and boatmen? 

Other Russian patriots said that in the 
writings of the holy fathers of the true 
church you could find nothing about the 
railroads, and could anything be built that 
was not predicted by the saints?,; Of course 
not. 

The tsar overruled them all. His word 
was the law of the land. Said he: 

“How pleasant it would be for me on 
some bright day to journey to one of my 
princely friends in Moscow, take dinner 
with him, yet be back in St. Petersburg by 
nightfall!’ 

And did the members of his advisory 
committee realize the military use of a 
railroad? Sudden movement of troops in 


an emergency, did they think of that? 


Thus the railroad was decided on, and 
Major Whistler was called to Russia at the 
munificent salary of twelve thousand dol- 
lars a year. The railroad will be built! To 
the advantage and glory of Russia, read the 
ukase, with God’s blessing. At once a 
reptile of a journalist wrote that he was 
moved to tears by the very thought that 
the railroad would give the tsar’s subjects 
the priceless chance to order and hear one 
mass for the Little Father’s health in the 
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Kazansky Cathedral of St. Petersburg, and 
the very same evening another mass for 
the same worthy purpose in the Kremlin 
of Moscow! 

And so the American officer-railroader 
came to Russia. His wife and children 
later joined him, among them the lad 
Jimmie. It was in St. Petersburg, in the 
Imperial Academy of Arts, that Jimmie 
received his first schooling in drawing. So 
well did he like this Russian chapter in the 
family’s life that later he bravely lied that 
he was born not in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
as he really was, but in St. Petersburg. He 
loved to say, “from my Russian cradle 
I... ,” although he was actually nine years 
old and thus patently past his cradle days 
when he was first brought to the tsar’s land. 

In Russia the boy Jimmie took not only 
to drawing but also to drawing-rooms. He 
liked the gaudy festivals and colorful uni- 
forms and parades, the never-ending 
parades of the tsar’s  straightjacketed 
troops. He loved the sound of noble names 
and superior titles, he relished the way 
the Russian servants of his mother ad- 
dressed him Your High Birth. He reveled 
in the sound of the French phrases with 
which the courtiers and the officers sprin- 
kled their Russian talk, and it was here 
that he learned the faultless French with 
which he would astonish his later world, 
as well as the snobbish manner of his 
later life. 


The first railroad station at St. Petersburg filled Nicholas I with delight. 


Before the railroad was built between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, travelers used un- 
comfortable conveyances of this kind. 


But his father was not at all impressed 
with this glitter of the tsar’s court. Be- 
neath the veneer he saw the appalling cor- 
ruption and galling injustice. He consid- 
ered himself no more than a special and 
temporary employee in mufti, and refused 
to enter the tsar’s army service, to wear 
a Russian uniform time and again urged 
upon him. For, he said, in Russia he saw 
generals treated with much more indignity 
than any gentleman would stand in Amer- 
ica. Nay, with more indignity than a 
private would bear in Uncle Sam’s service. 
And so, politely yet firmly, he turned down 
the outlandish uniform and rank. The 
most he would accept was the order of 
St. Anne. He repeated proudly: 

“T rank nobody, and nobody ranks me.” 

It was only thus that in the seven years 
of his life and work in Russia he was 


On entering this 


station, travelers had to uncover their heads and tall gendarmes were on duty to see that 
the ruling was enforced. 
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free to act, talk and think as an equal 


of everybody. And that, he smiled, was 
more than any other person in Russia could 
say. 

His work was good and highly appre- 
ciated. There is a legend that only once 
did the tsar interfere with his plans. It 
was on the question of the exact path that 
the railroad between the new and old cap- 
itals should take. Many proposals there had 
been, says the legend, until the tsar grasped 
a ruler, placed it between the two points 
on the map, and drew a straight line. This 
is your railroad, he ordered, my railroad 
between Peter's Window into Europe and 
the First-Called Capital. 

Even if not true the legend is character- 
istic. A straight line, indeed. They wanted 
straight, unbending lines in that unhappy 
country of yore. They loved and used the 
French language, those Russians of the tsar 
did, but in their buildings, their military 
matters, their new roads they followed the 
stiff Prussian patterns. So many of their 
nobles and officials were Germans. So 
much German blood was there in the very 
Romanoys. Straight marched their of- 
ficers and soldiers, in their tight and un- 
comfortable uniforms, men looking as if 
they had swallowed a yardstick apiece. 

And in fact, if you now travel between 
Leningrad (né St. Petersburg) and Mos- 
cow, you will readily notice that it is one 
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of the straightest railroads in the world,— 
whatever the origin and reason. A more 
plausible explanation, though, is that the 
country between the two capitals is so very 
level, and thus a straight line is sensible. 
Also, that in the olden days locomotives 
were not quite perfect, and curves were 
avoided to escape catastrophes. 

George Whistler not only built the rail- 
road but also brought American mechanics 
to manufacture the rolling stock. Those 
men from Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
Messrs. Winans, Harrison and Eastwick, 
became millionaires, since the tsar’s govern- 
ment signed a most advantageous contract 
with them. The American technical genius 
supervised the peasant-serfs as the embank- 
ments rose under the spades, as English 
and Ural-made rails stretched to the 
horizon. By the thousand, in their bast- 
shoes and ragged kaftans, the serfs were 
driven to the line of works. By the hun- 
dred, they died of fevers and malnutri- 
tion. Major Whistler felt sorry for this 
human herd and wrote indignant letters 
home to America, vowing he would not 
accept any more assignments from the tsar 
but would go back to the States the day 
the line was finished. 

And now the first few patches of the 
road were ready, and locomotives hooted 
triumphantly, hauling cars from town to 
town. The peasants crossed themselves 
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The railway between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow was 
built by thousands of serfs. 
Hundreds of them died of 


fever and malnutrition. 


piously: the rich lords of Russia had been 
seduced by the overseas devices. An unholy 
invisible force was behind it all. Foreign 
cleverness, shameful and sinful. The rich 
lords’ of Russia were bored with their 
money. Fast ran the train, great was the 
wonder of the passengers and spectators, 
but make no mistake about it, the devil 
was in it, a conquered devil no doubt, meek 
and very much humiliated and serving sharp 
humans clearly against his wish, but a devil 
none the less: 

“The high-born gentlemen caught the 
demon and put him into the kettle. He has 
no way out, and so he is forced to work.” 

Near a village three old peasant women ' 
wildly danced, lifting their skirts and way- 
ing their arms. They were frightening the 
devil off their native site. Dancing him 
away, it was called. 

The devil seemed to be persistent. He 
not only hovered over the Russian villages, 
speeding on those shiny wheels and rails 
of his, but he increased the sickness in the 
labor camps by the side of the line, in the 
fields, in towns and cities. Cholera was 
his favorite trick. It was spreading all over 
holy Russia. 

People took precautions: would not eat 
fruit and vegetables, shunned smoked and 
salted delicacies, ceased drinking kvas. In 
vain. The disease struck thousands. A 
healthy man, woman, child was done for 


and dead within a few hours of the first 
spasm. 

Major Whistler was stricken on a Sun- 
day in November of 1848. And though 
he recovered, he was so weak from then 
onward, and the Russian climate so severe, 
that by the following spring he was a gone 
man. He died in April, 1849. The rail- 
road was completed two years after his 
body was brought to America by the widow. 

Nicholas I was in love with the new toy. 
He took frequent rides on the railroad, and 
at stations addressed crowds, pointing at the 
locomotive : 

“Some horsie I’ve earned for myself, 
eh?” ; 

He gazed long and fondly at a station 
building, or at a locomotive shed, the domes 
and pillars built after American models, 
then would exclaim: 

“Cest un Panthéon! Cest un temple!” 

The same reverence for the railroad was 
specified in his ukases. Travelers on enter- 
ing stations had to uncover their heads, 
and everywhere tall gendarmes were placed 
to enforce the ruling. Since their hands 
were full of luggage, travelers carried their 
hats in their teeth. When meeting friends 
they lowed greetings bull-like, afraid to 
open their mouths and lose their hats. 

The tsar was properly grateful to the 
late American. He heard that Mrs. 
Whistler did not have much money. Liv- 
ing in Russia, in a great house and with 
many servants and tutors, had been expen- 
sive; the late Major’s salary, though large 


Some engineers thought that 
the railroad would be far more 


for the time, never stretched far enough. 
Now the tsar suggested that the widow send 
her two boys, Jimmie and Willie, to his 
court to be brought up as imperial pages. 
But Mrs. Whistler was a good American, 
she would not leave her children behind 
as glorified flunkeys. Americans, _ sir, 
served no one, not even the tsar, not as 
lackeys of whatever title, no sir. Primly 
she thanked the emperor’s messenger and 
left for the States, taking the children 
along. To what heartbreak of the court- 
loving Jimmie! 

The other Americans remained in Rus- 
sia to complete the railroad, to keep the 
rolling stock in good condition, to wax rich. 
The Harrisons, the Eastwicks, but espe- 
cially the Winans’ became millionaires. 
Finally, to get them out of Russia, Alex- 
ander II had to pay them five and one-half 
million rubles on top of all they had made 
previously. A former employee of the im- 
perial ministry of communications tells me: 

“It was mostly through a misplaced com- 
ma in the contract that those Americans 
made so much money.” 

Like the straight line decreed by Nicholas 
I, the comma may be just another legend. 
Certain it is, however, that by 1870 the 
Americans did leave the railroad field of 
Russia. Walter Winans, who was born in 
Russia while his family held the original 
contract, continued to visit the land of the 
mouzhiks well into his old age. His pala- 
tial home in Baltimore was called Alex- 
androvsky in memory of his father’s first 


expensive than Russia’s abun- 


dant man power. A German = 
engineer suggested this method 
of utilizing Russian serfs and 
thus doing away with the need 


for locomotives. 


machine shop at St. Petersburg. On his 
English estate he kept Russian carriages 
and dressed his English coachmen in Rus- 
sian style. To Russia he would go mainly 
to hunt, also to visit his exalted friends; 
until his death, which occurred shortly after 
the World War, he treasured the numerous 
decorations and costly gifts his family re- 
ceived from the four last emperors, the 
two Nicholas’ and Alexanders. 

Under Alexanders II and III, son and 
grandson of Nicholas I, railroad building 
in Russia was anybody’s game. <A few 
reliable promoters and builders there were, 
but also many fly-by-night grwenderi, men 
of sundry nations and social stations but 
not much honesty. Speculation, corruption, 
stock frauds, embezzlements, wrecks on 
jerrybuilt lines—such was the picture of 
the late 1870’s and early ’80’s. Chekhov, 
then young and humorous, lampooned the 
railroads of the time good-naturedly but 
tellingly. Witte began his  meteor-like 
career of statesman as a minor railway em- 
ployee; so bright was his ability against 
the bleak background of the service that 
he rose in no time at all. In the 1890’s 
the great Trans-Siberian was built, the 
longest railroad in the world, but again 
amid so much chaos and so flimsily that 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 was lost 
by the tsar mainly because the all-important 
road was inferior. By 1914 it was prac- 
tically built anew, and other lines were 
laid or planned when the war intervened. 

(Continued on page 45) 


HOMAGE TO A 


FAMOUS SAINT 


OF OLD SERBIA 
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On the shore of Lake Ohrid at the 
foot of the Black Mountains stands 
one of the most famous monasteries 
in Serbia. The oldest monastery in 
the land, it takes its name from Sveti 
Naum, an early saint of the Greek 
Orthodox church whose memory is 
honored by thousands of pilgrims 
every year. Serbs, Albanians, Mace- 
donians, Montenegrins and even 
Moslems travel for days to attend 
the annual festival at the monastery 
of St. Naum. On foot, on horseback, 
in rumbling carts and by boat across 
the lake they come bringing with 
them domestic animals as offerings 
to the saint. 

On the morning of the ceremony 
the pilgrims form a strange proces- 
sion. First the benediction of water 
and earth takes place under the aus- 
pices of the metropolitan of the 
monastery and the priests. Trumpets 
announce the start of the procession 
which then proceeds to move toward 
the cloister. Heavy rams, struggling 
to free themselves, are carried over 
the shoulders of the men. Women 
hold fluttering hens or drive goats 
and kids before them. As the pro- 
cession crowds through the arch of 
the cloister a little bell sounds to 
announce the various gifts for the 
saint. When a particularly handsome 
offering is made, it is signaled by a 
peal of bells from the high tower. 
After the religious ceremonials are 
over, there are songs, dancing, feast- 
ing and other kinds of merrymaking. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS LIVES AGAIN 


MIY orders had sent me along the Western 
Front. I was approaching Reims from 
Epernay on one of the nine roads down 
which all French history seems to converge 
toward that masterpiece of French cathe- 
dral architecture, Notre Dame de Reims, 
the Valhalla of all the past of the French 
nation. The War had been dead a little 
over a month and the Hindenburg line was 
still a long, unhealed battle scar across the 
face of France. 

Somewhere, along the deserted country- 
side, I passed a bent old man, seated on a 
farm wagon containing a meager clutter of 
household chattels. In the middle of the 
load sat a young woman, wrapped in a 
shawl, holding a small child. Following the 
wagon, with slow monotony, a sturdy lad 
in sabots clumped behind a pushcart with 
more chattels, Straining on a rope, a gaunt 
sheep dog aided him. The horses moved 


REIMS IN 1918 


Even after the devastation of war the facade 
of Notre Dame de Reims retained much of 
its medieval majesty. 


By CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


slowly, with drooping heads; the old man 
held the reins with a listless slack. 

In slatey silhouette the little caravan was 
etched against a monotonous December driz- 
zle of northern France. Just a paysan 
family—what was left of it—trekking to- 
ward the evacuated area to search for their 
farm—what was left of it. A little advance 
guard of that human cortege which was 
beginning to move back. 

Stretches of road were so pock-marked 
that no two wheels of the car moved on the 
same level. Now and again we circled a 
huge crater, where the road had been blasted 
its entire width. Whole rows of majestic 
trees bore death rings, where their bark 
had been stripped by the retreating invader. 
Between the trees, remnants of camouflage 
screens—nets interwoven with leaves—hung 
in tattered fragments and, like pennants of 
a poignant past, flapped eerily in the biting 

wind. 

I gave the order to stop and got out, 
leaving car, World War and Armistice 
behind me. Through the mist, the distant 
cathedral towers rose gray above the house 
tops. Blessed be nature’s healing distances! 
For as I drew near, the roofless nave and 
gaps of light through gutted towers hinted 
at the holocaust. 

A sentry passed me through the gate. 
The city within was a shambles. War had 
undone the beauty and achievement of 
man’s peacetime handiwork. Not only 
were cathedral, architectural monuments 
and public buildings ruins, but most of its 
fourteen thousand houses were completely 
destroyed—a bare one hundred habitable. 
The debris which filled the streets forced 
me to abandon my. car at once. Some of 
the older piles had settled a bit into the 


lap of time and were already patined with 
the green of moss. Footpaths meandered 
through it as they might among the broken 
rocks above the timber line of a mountain. 
The bane and pest of Armageddon was 
complete in its ruin. No sign of a living 
thing. No sound, except the crunch of my 
own laborious footsteps, or the rolling of 
a dislodged’stone: It seemed a city of the 
dead, abandoned, forgotten. 

As I looked over this jumble of stone, 
mortar, twisted iron, kitchen utensils and 
what not, a city buried within itself, the 
wonder was how, within such destruction, 
a single soul had been able to remain and 
live. Yet seventeen thousand of them did. 
It was like this: 

In the first bombardment some citizens 
sought refuge from air attack by moving 
underground into the great subterranean 
maze of wine cellars. Here, among this 
colossal collection of champagne bottles, 
they carried on. Schools and churches 
and law courts functioned regularly, and 
the local newspaper “L’Eclaireur de L’Est” 
was published. A complete underground 
city was established, actually within one 
mile of German trenches. Finally, after 
the Easter week bombardment of 1917, the 
citizens of Reims sous terre were ordered 
away by the French authorities. 

Even the confines of streets were lost in 
heaps of mortar and stones which here rose 
in fragments of walls or there slumped into 
great holes where once had been cellars. 
All about the Place Royale gutted public 
buildings stared blindly through gaping 
windows as through sightless eyes. 

Farther on I climbed a pile of debris and 
stepped easily into the second story of a 
dwelling. The whole front was out, but 


The city of Reims was the object of repeated attacks throughout the entire war. Most of its 
fourteen thousand houses were completely destroyed; others were reduced to shells. 


the room with its contents was almost in- 
tact. It was like a stage setting. Bed, 
bureau, chairs were in place, only the 
mirror shattered, broken pieces of which 
still lay on the bureau top and on the 
reddish carpet. A photograph of a young 
man and a few knickknacks were on the 
bureau among the pieces of glass. A 
couple of small family portraits in oval 
walnut frames hung on either side of the 
bureau and over the bed a small crucifix 
looked down on this emptiness. Only one 
devoid of fine feeling could have pried 
into the closed drawers or have disturbed 
what war had not. I paused, stood still. 
Perhaps the owner of the room would 
come back when the military law was 
lifted and the Rémois returned. 

Then my revery was slowly, subtly, in- 
terrupted. Impressive silence was broken 
by still more impressive sound. As though 
emerging from the very ruins themselves, 
faint sounds like deep tones of an organ 
reached my ears. Astonished, I stepped 
into the street and stood still to make sure 
I was hearing aright. Stronger now came 
the rhythmic notes of some great sym- 
phony. I followed the soft, full drift of 
music. Through a gap in the ruins I un- 
expectedly glimpsed the empty belfries of 
the Cathedral, from which direction the 
music flowed. Was it a miracle? Could 
it possibly be that through the four years 
of carnage the Cathedral organ had re- 
mained intact ? 

On second thought I knew this to be 
impossible, for the Cathedral had been 
twice burned. I knew that only a gutted 
interior remained and this knowledge but 
increased the incongruity of the music I 
heard. 

As I approached, the sound increased 
in volume. I stepped over some masonry, 
into the parvis, and came full upon the 
magnificent ruined facade of Notre Dame 
de Reims, a spectral image of; what I had 
looked upon in my student days. But the 
mystery of the organ-like music was 
solved. 

Seated in the center of the parvis was 
a large French military band. A few 
civilians, some military and one or two 
black-frocked priests looked on. This little 
gathering comprised most of the present 
occupants of Reims. I stood riveted to 
the spot, as the great notes welled from 
the parvis for the first time since the pan- 
demonium of war had ceased. 

It was as though the voice of France 
called upon Reims to reawake, and the 
fire-blanched face of Notre Dame, soft- 
ened by the travail of war, gave back the 
call in soft echo. Then there was a rift 
in the gray storm clouds: for the first 
time in weeks the sun broke through and 
spilled a silvery shaft of healing light full 
upon the Cathedral. It was like a revela- 
tion. The Cathedral glistened, a living 

(Continued on page 48) 


REIMS IN 1938 


Reims Cathedral shines again for the casual observer in all its beauty. But the magnificent 

oak timbers which supported the roof have been replaced by curved concrete supports ; much 

of the glass is new; and the restored “Smile of Reims” on the Angel Gabriel has lost its 
naive faith. 
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WAR CLOUDS 


OVER HONGKONG 


By ERNEST O. HAUSER 


AT was raining hard when I came to Hong- 
kong. Few passengers were up on deck to 
watch the boat elbow its way through doz- 
ens of smaller craft. The water of the 
harbor was a dark, greenish gray, and the 
slowly drifting clouds above were much the 
same color. One could divine rather than 
see the tender contours of the hills whose 
harmonic beauty makes Hongkong “the fin- 
est port in the world”—superior even to Rio. 

Behind a maze of masts and funnels, 
there emerged the skyline of a city—a city 
with a few tall buildings, a city without 
much personality, I thought. But then the 
boat docked, and as the first thick cable 
was thrown over to the dripping pier, the 


personality of this unique Oriental city re- 
vealed itself. There were hundreds of 
coolies, clad in “waterproof” robes of reed, 
with huge hats made of the same material ; 
the water was flowing over their shiny cos- 
tumes that made them look like colossal 
birds, as they busied themselves around the 
docking ship. The whole pier was swarm- 
ing with them; and there was much noise, 
and much ado, before the gangplank was 
finally fixed. Then they came on board for 
the unloading, and the boat became part 
and parcel of a great Chinese port. Hong- 
kong had entered the ship: it was not the 
other way around. 

And this was very typical of Hongkong. 


CROWDED THOROUGHFARES AND BUSY DOCKS 


Born of the infamous “Opium War” of 1841, modern Hongkong is less than a century old. So swift has been its progress that it is today one of the 
world’s greatest seaports and one of the most active cities in the Orient. At the left is one of the crowded, narrow streets in the Chinese section; 
below, Chinese coolies are unloading coal barges. 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


IN THE HARBOR 


The junk in the foreground and the massive 
new building of the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank dominating the water front are 
symbols of old China and modern inter- 
national finance. The Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank is one of the most powerful finan- 
cial institutions in the Orient. Since it was 
founded in 1865, the bank has enjoyed the 
confidence of China’s leading statesmen and 
financiers and has been responsible for the 
principal government and railway loans. 
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BRITAIN’S OUTPOST IN CHINA 
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Recent events in the Far East have emphasized the strategic significance of Hongkong both for China and England. For the former it-is the gateway for 
arms and ammunition from the outside world; for the latter it represents trade valued at approximately $200,000,000 annually. In this view from Vic- 


toria Peak British cruisers are seen anchored in the harbor. 
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For this big, buzzing, most aggressive 
city does not wait for you to take pos- 
session of it. It seizes the traveler, and 
there is nothing soft and sentimental 
about its embrace. Sprawling around 
the foot of monumental green hills, 
Hongkong lives nervously and danger- 
ously, breathing the moist atmosphere 
of tropical China. In the narrow streets 
of Victoria, the original British colony, 
life is rapid and intense. And death 
strikes fast and without much ceremony 
in those thousands of tenement houses, 
small shops and tiny lanes, where far 
too many people struggle for money, 
success and, quite literally, a place in 
the sun. 

Trade and strategy condition the life 
of this outpost of the British Empire. 
It was both the commercial and the 
political value of the barren island at 
the mouth of the Pearl River that in- 
duced far-seeing Britons to take posses- 
sion of it nearly a century ago. The 
Portuguese had been the first Western 
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Across the bay is Kowloon where the British naval station and drydocks are located. The 
picture at the lower left shows a Chinese woman newspaper vendor. 


nation to establish themselves on China’s 
shores, and the beginning of their trading 
post at Macao, a tiny peninsula near Hong- 
kong, dates back as far as 1557. The Eng- 
lish were rather slow in sending their ves- 
sels East, and they had to overcome a stub- 
born resistance on the part of the jealous 
Portuguese before they could establish their 
first ‘‘factory” on Chinese soil. That was in 
1715, and the site occupied by the enterpris- 
ing’ East India Company was at Canton, 
a hundred miles up the river. 

Britain’s slow, bulky “East-Indiamen” 
carried China’s silk and China’s lacquers 
and China’s tea to England, and the Chi- 
nese were not at all delighted with their 
British guests. China, after all, was the 
greatest and most distinguished country in 
the world; no foreign king or emperor could 
dream of approaching the Son of Heaven 
in terms of equality, and the trading “bar- 
barians” apparently did not trouble to make 
themselves pleasant to their exclusive 
hosts. Things were brought to a climax 
when the habit of smoking opium took hold 


of the Chinese population around Canton 
in such an alarming way that China’s Em- 
peror was compelled to act. The high- 
quality opium, which the British produced 
in the Indian provinces and which British 
and other foreign merchants shipped to 
China, seemed to be the only article to 
balance the valuable export trade. And 
China’s last mandarins were fully con- 
scious of the tremendous threat to the 
health of their people—a threat which was 
precipitated by Foreign Devils who had 
never been asked to dwell on Chinese soil. 

The shameful history of defied opium 
laws, of an alarming contraband traffic 
carried on by British, Portuguese, Indian 
and even some American merchants, and 
finally of the famous “Opium War” mark 
the birth of Hongkong as a British colony. 
The Chinese had seized some twenty thou- 
sand chests of opium and destroyed it, 
and British guns shelled Canton in 1841. 
In the subsequent peace treaty of Nan- 
king, which stipulated peace and friend- 
ship between the two sovereigns of China 
and Britain, the strategic island of Hong- 
kong was ceded to Great Britain (whose 
soldiers had occupied it during the course 
of the hostilities). There was nobody left 
to thwart the influx of the malicious drug, 
and of Western interests and Western 
rights too, for that matter. 

Upon the legal basis of a British victory 
over decaying Mandarin-China, Hong- 
kong grew up. And soon a young giant 
raised his head where only a few fisher- 
men and pirates had made a living hereto- 
fore. In subsequent treaties, new terri- 
tories were added to the small and rugged 
island, and the whole colony by now oc- 
cupies nearly four hundred square miles— 
still a rather small lump of land, com- 
pared to its vast importance within the 
framework of British Empire trade and 
British Empire defense. 

British Hongkong is the channel through 
which one-quarter of--China’s coastal and 
foreign trade passes every year. The fact 
that this colonial port happens to be the 
only large harbor along the entire length of 
the coastline between Shanghai to the north 
and Indo-China to the south guarantees its 
success. Dozens of international shipping 
lines have made Hongkong their port of 
call, and the annual tonnage of entering and 
clearing vessels amounted to almost forty- 
two million in 1935. One out of every two 
foreign boats carries the British flag. 

The great trade lanes which cross the 
Pacific Ocean between China and America, 
and which connect the Far East with Aus- 
tralia, India and Europe, meet at Hong- 
kong. Here the finished goods which come 
from Detroit or Manchester are trans- 
shipped into China’s yast belly—the hinter- 
land of Hongkong. And out of that belly, 
China’s precious produce is being drained 
by way of Hongkong, to be shipped into the 
four corners of the world. The result is 
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THE FLOWER MARKET 


Despite its large Chinese-population Hongkong is essentially Occidental in its architecture. 

The narrow streets of the Chinese section are lined with tall tenements which were built in 

conformance to British laws. The drab appearance of these streets, however, is often mitigated 
by gay signs and decorations or the bright displays of Chinese merchants. 


a foreign trade worth over $200,000,006 
every year. 

As a British crown colony, Hongkong is 
administered by a governor who is respon- 
sible only to the Secretary of State for Col- 
onies in London. This means that, while 
China’s wealth is allowed to pay its re- 
spects to Hongkong as a trading port, Chi- 
nese authorities have no power in Hong- 
kong, and Chinese uncertainty has lost its 
meaning under the British Union Jack. The 
law and the safety of the colony have at- 
tracted Chinese investments on a large 
scale throughout the decades, and an in- 
creasing number of Chinese merchants 
have moved from the territory of China 
proper into British Hongkong. Almost a 
million Chinese have found a haven in 
Hongkong, many of them British subjects, 
cheerfully obeying the orders of His Maj- 
esty, the King. 

Here, incidentally, is the clue for the 
rather intimate relationship between Hong- 
kong and the Chinese immigrant in Amer- 
ica’s Chinatowns. The British colony has 


become the great clearing house for China’s 
emigration, and almost all the Chinese who 
are now living in this country can trace 
their families back to a town or village in 
the vicinity of Canton, the Chinese city a 
hundred miles above British Hongkong. 
These ties are by no means severed, and the 
special windows in our big banks, where 
Hongkong remittances are being handled, 
throw an interesting light upon this often 
overlooked position of Hongkong. And, 
certainly, it is no accident that most of our 
Chinese restaurants serve Cantonese food 
—or have you ever tried to order a crisp 
Peking duck in New York’s Chinatown? 

In the development of Hongkong as an 
international trading center, Britain has 
taken a leading hand. While foreign inter- 
ests were heartily welcomed and while for- 
eign investments were encouraged, they 
were not given any influence. And Hong- 
kong, beneath the picturesque cobweb of a 
bustling Oriental life, remains a British 
city, made by Englishmen for Englishmen. 


(Continued on page 49) 


THE LAST REFUGE OF KING ARTHUR’S KNIGHTS 


SEVEN lighthouses ring the Isles of 
Scilly when night falls. Out among the 
western rocks is the slender tower of the 
Bishop Lighthouse. There is a light on 
Peninnis Head, and one that flashes alter- 
nate rose and white on Round Island to the 
north. By the Seven Stones, where once 
the City of Lyons is said to have stood, a 
lightship is moored. The Wolf light rises 


James Gibson 
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from a formidable rock in the ocean half- 
way between the islands and the mainland; 
and off the Cornish coast itself are the 
lights of the Longships rocks and Pendeen. 
They bear witness, these lights, to the 
dangers that used to beset sailors venturing 
into the neighborhood of the Scillies. So 
do the tales of wrecks, dating from the 
days when King Edward I of England re- 
awarded to the Abbot of Tavistock Ab- 
bey, on the island now called Tresco, his 
immemorial rights to all salvage from 
shipwrecks in Scilly, except for certain 
things like gold and masts which were 
for the king himself. 

Some twenty-six miles of extremely 
temperamental ocean—Channel stream 
meeting Atlantic swell and setting up 
tricky crosscurrents—separate the is- 
lands from England’s Cornish mainland. 
It is largely due to these rough waters 
that the Scilly Isles, which have every- 
thing else that the heart of holiday- 
making man could desire in the way of 
peace and beauty and interest, have re- 
mained unspoiled. He who comes, brav- 
ing that crossing, has the islands and the 
sea for his pleasure, and indeed he needs 
no more. 

Somebody once wrote that the para- 
dise of the islands was only to be at- 
tained after three and a half hours of 
purgatory, endured in the sturdy little 
mail steamer that makes the passage 
from Penzance to the Scillies and back 
daily during the summer months. Yet 
when during August of last year I made 
the passage in the seven-ton yawl Grey 
Dragon, the sea was glassy calm, heav- 
ing to that immensely long, slow swell 
that is the Atlantic in its benign mood. 
Waves were breaking quite gently on 
the horrid rocks around the Wolf Light; 
and the day was clear, so that from our 
position a mile north of the Wolf we 
could see the islands, and soon picked up 
the white and red Day-mark on St. Mar- 
tin’s, and through glasses we could make 
out the lightship by the Seven Stones. 

The dangerous swirling of waters 
round those rocks recalled the legend 
which has it that when Arthur, Flower 
of Kings and ruler of the Round Table, 
had fought his last fight, and lay dying 


BISHOP LIGHT 


On the westernmost landfall rock 

of the Scilly Isles rises Bishop 

Light, 156 feet high, which is said 

to be the most powerful lighthouse 
in the world. 


on the battlefield, his knights, fleeing be- 
fore the traitor Sir Mordred, reached the 
far western bounds of Cornwall, the region 
called Lyonesse. Suddenly a terrific storm 
arose. A mighty thunderbolt split the earth, 
and the Atlantic poured in between pursuers 
and pursued. Like Pharaoh’s army, Mor- 
dred’s followers were swept away on the 
flood and drowned; like the Children of 
Israel, Arthur’s knights were miraculously 
saved, finding themselves standing on dry 
land in safety. The place where they stood 
was Scilly. The rest of Lyonesse was gone, 
lost beneath the Atlantic waves. The fam- 
ily called Trevilian still have a white horse 
as their crest, recalling the legend that the 
Trevilian of those days, a great landowner 
in Lyonesse, leaped onto a white horse 
when the storm broke, and swam on it to 
the Cornish shore, which he reached in 
safety. 

The Scilly Isles, as I first saw them at 
close quarters while we made our careful 
way between the buoys that mark the chan- 
nel along St. Mary’s Road, were a complete 
surprise to me. I had always connected the 
Scilly Isles with the flowers that fill London 
flower-shop windows in late January. Al- 
though it was months past the season of 
spring flowers, I had been visualizing them, 
and so was totally unprepared for the rocky 
grandeur that met my eyes. I did not know 
then that the flowers are grown only on 
warm, sheltered slopes, such as those on 
St. Martin’s or in hundreds of small plots 
carefully sheltered from wind and Atlantic 
storms by high hedges of veronica and es- 
callonia. I was not incredulous, seeing those 
wild granite rocks on which, even on this 
calm day, the sea was breaking in white 
foam, of the information that sometimes 
during the worst southwesterly gales the 
salt spray is swept right across the islands, 
specking and blackening the lovely flowers 
and ruining the year’s harvest. 

Navigation of the Road called for careful 
attention to the chart. There was a strong 
crosscurrent running, and covered rocks 
and ledges had to be given a wide berth. 


growing is the most important 
industry on the Scilly Isles. 
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ROUND ISLAND 
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The Scilly Isles are about two hundred in number, but most of them are mere rocks and only five are inhabited. Here on Round Island is one of the 
seven lighthouses that ring the Scilly Isles, for centuries a grave danger to sailors approaching the westernmost point of the English mainland. 


But once past them, past the great masses 
of rugged rocks fantastically shaped— 
there was one exactly like an immense cow 
lying down—and into St. Mary’s Pool, 
grimness and grandeur gave place to calm 
loveliness. We moored to a buoy kindly 
lent us by a man in a beret and a motor 
yacht, who said he was just off to France. 
There was a French crabber near us, her 
red-brown sails just set ready for depart- 
ure; another small yacht, which we had 
seen at Fowey in Cornwall, lay alongside 
us, and all around were dinghies, steam 
boats, motor launches and fishing craft be- 
longing to the islanders. There was even a 
three-engined Royal Air Force seaplane, 
which had alighted in the Pool a few min- 
utes after we were safely on our moorings. 

The sun was going down, and the waters 
of the Pool were green and gold. Nowhere, 
except in the lagoon on the east side of Zan- 
zibar, have I seen water so crystal clear, so 
palely green in color. We could look down 
to the bottom of the sea, out of which great 
tree-like growths of weed sprang, brown 
and emerald and rust-colored, almost up to 
the surface. A quarter of a mile out a 
school of porpoises were leaping and cur- 
vetting. Gulls wheeled and screamed above 
our heads, or perched in threes and fours 
on the craft around us, and fell asleep 
standing. Behind us was little grey Hugh- 
town, curving round the shore of the Pool. 


‘Across the glittering water, nearly three 


miles away, were the northern islands, Sam- 
son’s twin grassy peaks, Bryher with its 
little cluster of grey houses, wooded Tresco, 
with the lighthouse on Round Island al- 
ready winking out beyond it. All else was 
an immensity of sea and rocks and sky, 
gradually darkening into night. 

People differ as to the number of islands 
that make up the Scilly Isles. If you count 


all the rocks that are uncovered at low tide, 
the total is something like three hundred. 
An antiquary of Henry VIII’s court, visit- 
ing the islands in the sixteenth century, 
counted a hundred and forty islets on which 
was pasture for cattle. But there are only 
five inhabited islands—St. Mary’s, St. Mar- 
tin’s, St. Agnes, Bryher and Tresco. 

The people on these islands show differ- 
ing characteristics, for a certain mixture of 
blood has gone to their making. Some, 
notably on St. Martin’s, are tall and fair 
like Scandinavians, which is not surprising 
since in the tenth century the men from the 
north, who came in their Viking ships to 
harry the Saxons and Celts, used the islands 
as a base for operations against Cornwall. 
Others are darker, showing signs of the 
Spanish blood which mingled with the Cel- 
tic after, so tradition asserts, a ship of the 
Armada was wrecked off St. Agnes. The 
Scillonians speak English—very pure Eng- 
lish, indeed——and are kindly, pleasant 
folk, proud of their island home, and natu- 
rally insular in outlook. They are extremely 
honest, and their attitude to visitors is one 
of cheerful courtesy. 

The first night we lay in the Pool, a boat- 
load of Scillonians came past at dusk, one 
of them playing on some instrument and 
singing a song with many verses. His voice 
rose true and clear; if this was begging, it 
was a pleasant way of doing it, I thought. 
Actually there is no real poverty in the is- 
lands. The flower industry, started a little 
over fifty years ago by two farmers, sees 
to that. It was different, however, in the 
early days of the last century, when the 
islanders depended on kelping for a living. 
Kelp is an evil-smelling product obtained bv 
burning seaweed, what they call “ore-weed”’ 
in the Scillies. Its preparation—cutting it 
from the rocks, carrying it to the kilns, 


scattering it, drying and stacking it, burn- 
ing 1t—entailed enormous labor, and the 
returns in money were always very poor. 
The lights of the burning fires gave a wild 
picturesqueness to the islands during the 
kelping time; but the stench of the burning 
weed was terrible. 

How different, how incredibly more 
pleasant, the flower industry, which in 
spring covers the open spaces of the island 
in sheets of white and gold and purple, (and 
rose, for the brilliant mesembryanthemum 
runs riot everywhere alongside the culti- 
vated flowers) and fills the air with sweet- 
ness. Flower growing is the mainstay of the 
islanders now, for shipbuilding and the 
piloting and provisions of ships which were 
so profitable at the latter end of the cen- 
tury, in the days of the merchantmen, 
ceased to give revenue when steam replaced 
sail. Smuggling flourished during bad 
times, not unnaturally, with the coast of 
France so conveniently near; and history 
has it that the people on St. Agnes, the 
rockiest and most dangerous island to ap- 
proach, were not above wrecking now and 
then, luring ships on to the jagged ledges 
by means of lights. 

But all that is over and done with now. 
It is the flowers and to a smaller extent the 
early potatoes, that bring to the Scillies their 
present mild prosperity. During the rush 
month of February, men, women and chil- 
dren turn out into the fields and glass- 
houses and packing sheds to harvest the 
flowers, and make them up into bunches for 
the English market. They say that the 
bulbs of the commonest narcissus, the Scilly 
white, were first brought to the island by 
Benedictine monks from the south of 
France, a thousand years ago. They still 
grow wild in many places; but into the 
flower fields proper, since their beginning 
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James Gibson 


A RELIEF BOAT IN ROUGH SEAS 


Bishop Light occupies what is perhaps the most perilous and exposed position of any light- 

house in the world. The first lighthouse built on Bishop Rock was an openwork structure 

of cast and wrought iron, but it was swept away before completion by a storm in 1854. Subse- 

quent structures were also seriously damaged by high seas, and it was not until 1887 that the 
present granite tower was completed. 


some half a century ago, have been intro- 
duced all the best kinds of daffodils, nar- 
cissi, violets and other spring flowers. 
There are great fields of arums and wall- 
flowers and stocks. Choice daffodils like 
Princeps are grown under glass; so are 
freesias and sols d’or. So rapid is the in- 
crease in the bulbs that there is a big trade 
in selling these, too. In summer the dried- 
off leaves make fodder for the cattle; and 
there is plenty of occupation in collecting 
this, in sorting and transplanting the bulbs, 
clearing the gardens and trimming the shel- 
tering evergreen hedges. 
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Flower-farming is an all-the-year-round 
job; and the work of harvesting is as heavy 
and as exciting as with any other crop. It 
is very important to pick the flowers quickly 
before wind or sun or spray can blast their 
freshness. So everyone lends a hand, and 
in boxes and barrows and boats the flowers 
are brought to St. Mary’s. The women and 
children tie and sort them; and the neat 
boxes are finally packed away in the hold 
of the R.M.S. Scillonian and landed at 
Penzance, whence they leave for Covent 
Garden and the north. 

Wild storms such as have occurred dur- 


ing January and February of 1938 are a 
serious matter for the Scillonian flower 
farmers; they have to fear not only the 
spoiling of the harvest before it is picked, 
but that the steamer’s crossing may be de- 
layed and the flowers in her hold may so 
lose their freshness and value. Years of 
glut, such as 1909-10, are in their way al- 
most as bad, for overabundance means 
that prices fall with a run. Under such 
circumstances visitors appreciate the glo- 
rious sight presented by the irregularly 
shaped flower fields, running up to the 
hilltops and down to the sea, more per- 
haps than do the harassed islanders, strug- 
gling to cope with the extra millions of 
blooms. 

This isolated situation of the islands 
makes their constant appearance on the 
pages of history rather surprising. The 
Romans” knew them, and the Christian 
missionaries of the fourth century visited 
them. Northmen and Benedictine monks 
came there, and the latter stayed, building 
their Abbey on Tresco. The de Blank- 
minsters held them for Henry III, and 
paid a rent in puffins. The Godolphins’ 
had their lease from Queen Elizabeth; and 
after the Civil Wars Prince Charles found 
a refuge there, in Star Castle on St. 
Mary’s. Then the Roundheads took pos- 
session, and built Cromwell’s Castle on 
Tresco, in such a position that its guns 
could command the Pool and the islands 
about it. After the Restoration, during 
the Spanish wars, St. Mary’s was strongly 
fortified for a time. As late as the last 
half-century the government started a 
scheme for making a naval base out of the 
Scillies; but that has been abandoned, and 
peace has settled down over the Isles. 

And now to look at the islands more par- 
ticularly. If you go through the little town 
on St. Mary’s, and climb to the summit 
of Garrison Hill, where Star Castle still 
stands, a lovely panorama of the whole 
archipelago spreads itself around you. Be- 
low to your left is the Pool, crowded with 
craft and bordered to the northward with 
golden beaches, rock-strewn and backed 
by low cliffs and stretches of* bracken, 
gorse and heath. Beyond, from east to 
west, lie St. Martin’s, Tean and St. 
Helen’s (with the lighthouse on Round 
Island behind it) Tresco, with Cromwell’s 

Castle low down on one side, Bryher and 
Samson. The air is so crystal clear that it 
is hard to believe that three miles of sea 
stretch between you and Tresco. 

Look southwest, to see St. Agnes and 
Annet with its myriads of seabirds. Thou- 
sands of birds flock to this breeding ground 
in spring, joining the hundreds of resident 
black-backed gulls. On this low sandy tract, 
set about with dangerous rocks and coy- 
ered in bracken and pink thrift, puffins, 
razor-bills, stormy petrels, guillemots, shags 
and cormorants lay their eggs and breed. 
The air is full of wings, noisy with their 


harsh crying. Rows and groups and com- 
panies of birds sit on the rocky ledges, not 
only on Annet but on all the islets round 
about. Disturbed, they rise into the air, 
wheeling and hovering and screaming, to 
settle again into their solemn parliaments 
when the intruder has gone by. Eggs and 
birds are alike protected by island law, and 
from the numbers of fresh arrivals that 
come each spring, you would think they 
knew it and had passed the word around 
the winged world. 

South of Annet are the western rocks, a 
grim collection piled up into a crowded 
archipelago over which the Atlantic unceas- 
(Continued on page 50) 


James Gibson 


ON THE STORM-SWEPT CLIFFS 


The wild and rocky cliffs of the Scilly Isles are 
ideal nesting places for sea birds of all kinds. 
In the upper three pictures are seen a group of 
razor bills, a black-backed gull and a pair of 
puffins. During the breeding season the puffins’ 
beaks become brightly colored and enlarged. At 
one time puffins were highly prized for eating. 
In the lower three pictures seals of the Scilly 
Isles pose for their portraits. The damp white 
creature at the top of the group is a baby seal 
scarcely twenty-four hours old. 


THE BRISTCL ROUNDS THE BATTERY 


T. F. Healy Collection 


Built shortly after the Civil War, the Bristol and its sister ship, the Providence, were hailed as the “most magnificent vessels known in the history of 
steam navigation.” Each boat had over 220 staterooms and could carry 840 passengers. So proud was “Jubilee Jim” Fiskof-these ships that he had a 
silver and gold model of one of them built in the form of a music box at the cost..of $2,500. 


ON THE OLD FALL RIVER LINE 


> WIM FISK 
made the Fall 
River Line one 
of the wonders 
of America. It 
had become a 
celebrated insti- 
tution before he 
became “Ad- 
Tica lee Outer ts 
fleet, but his as- 
tonishing inno- 
vations made 
the overnight 
journey through 
Long Island 
Sound a veri- 
table adventure. 
Ahvo\ us aanidts 
sailed on his 
“mammoth _pal- 


JAMES FISK, JR. 


For a time the Fall River 
Line was the plaything 
of the flamboyant and 
unscrupulous “Admiral” 


Fisk who became presi- ace steamers” 
dent of the line in 1869. and rubbed el- 
“If Vanderbilt can be a bowie ul withthe 


Commodore” he - said, 
“T can be an Admiral.” 


“wealth and 
beauty of New 
England.” It was the gilded age of travel. 
The story of the Fall River Line, which 
was abruptly terminated last summer, is a 
fascinating chapter in American transpor- 
tation history. 

The steamboat was the first fast connect- 
ing link between New England and New 
York. The Boston Traveler in 1828 heaped 


encomiums upon the steamboat Benjamin 
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By ROGER WILLIAM McADAM 


Franklin because she “cut the time to Prov- 
idence so passengers can get from New 
York to Boston in twenty hours and fifteen 
minutes.” The first Long Island Sound 
steamboat route, established in 1822, met the 
stage lines connecting Providence and Bos- 
ton. The Connecticut, skippered by Captain 
Elihu S. Bunker, opened the line. Captain 
Bunker was considered a “bold man. The 
terrible seas in doubling Point Judith had 
no terror for him; although many of his 
best friends advised him not to risk life and 
property in the dangerous experiment, the 
line, nevertheless, was started and proved 
a success.” 

On May 19, 1847, the steamer Bay State, 
“the largest inland steamer in America” left 
Fall River for New York after the passen- 
gers on the Boat Train from Boston had 
come aboard. This Fall River Line Boat 
Train was destined to be in continuous 
service for ninety years and two months. 
The world’s oldest regularly scheduled 
train, it began running three years before 
England’s “Flying Scotsman.” 

The first Boat-Train locomotive was of 
the wood-burning type with a high, wide, 
but decidedly not handsome smokestack. 
Engines were named rather than numbered. 
The most striking “iron horse” ever to haul 
the famous train carried a large painting of 
the landing of the Pilgrims on the tender. 
The service of the Boat Train marks the 
evolution of railroad car lighting. The cars 
of the first train were lighted by candles; 


The Providence and the Bristol were famous 
all over America. “Fun on the Bristol,” a 
play about life on the Sound liner, was one 
of the most popular comedies of the period. 


then whale oil lamps were substituted. Kero- 
sene followed and was superseded in turn 
by Pintsch gas, acetylene gas and electricity. 

An enthusiastic writer in Hunt’s Maga- 
zine in 1847 proved soundly prophetic 
when he announced: “This new daily route 
(rail and steamboat) between Boston and 
New York is destined, if managed with the 
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No larger ship ever operated regularly on Long Island Sound than the Commonwealth, which was launched in 1908. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SOUND 


ALL eSIVEROLIxE * 


T. F. Healy Collection 


But size alone was not enough for 


the builders of this steamer; the interior was decorated in no less than seven different architectural styles culminating in a grand saloon in Gothic. It 


was this floating “apartment house,” 


same care and liberality as at its opening, to 
secure a large share of the constantly in- 
creasing traffic between the two cities.” As 
a matter of fact, the Fall River Line car- 
ried the largest share of Boston-New York 
passengers for at least fifty years. 

The Bay State, the Empire State and the 
Metropolis were the popular units of the 
fleet before the Civil War. A Fall River 
Line advertising man felt he was very mod- 
est when he said, “These boats are not sur- 
passed either in strength or safety by any 
other ever constructed and are elegantly 
and substantially fitted up with everything 
calculated to contribute to the ease, comfort 
and safety of travel.” The Empire State 
was known to have enraptured Mrs. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who traveled on her when vis- 
iting her son, Robert, at Harvard. The 
Metropolis was fast. Once she made the 
voyage between Fall River and New York 
(177 miles) in eight hours, forty-two min- 
utes, averaging better than twenty-one miles 
an hour for part of the distance—an almost 
incredible marine speed then. The Metrop- 
lis (1854) was one of the largest ships 
afloat, her length of 342 feet being compar- 
able to the ocean steamships of her day. 

But it was in the post-Civil War days 
that the Fall River Line entered into glory 
and became a national institution. That 
was the Gilded Age for the Fall River Line 
as it was for the nation. In the three dec- 
ades following the Civil War, millionaires 
had grown by the dozens. Jim Fisk, ex- 
Vermont pedlar and Civil War profiteer, 
tad gained control of the Line and the 
steamers Bristol and Providence. 

Contemporary writers drew copiously on 
high-sounding words as they surveyed these 
steamers which cost $1,250,000 each and 
were 373 feet long. They were “the most 
magnificent vessels known in the history of 
steam navigation’ and “for size, propor- 
tions and general magnificence have at- 
tracted the attention and admiration of 
travelers from every portion of the world.” 
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No wonder everybody traveled on the Fall 
River Line. Passengers who embarked 
upon them rubbed their eyes in astonish- 
ment. Here indeed were halls of enchant- 
ment decorated in the most flamboyant 
styles of the period. Furthermore, there was 
Jim Fisk, who sauntered about in the gilt- 
laden finery of an Admiral. Uniforms on 
steamboats were a distinct novelty then. 
Prior to the coming of the Bristol and the 
Providence, the commanders and pursers 
wore silk top hats and long coats. 

Now that the steamers Bristol and Provi- 
dence were his, Fisk made them even more 
pretentious and spectacular. Two hundred 
canary birds were hung in gilded cages 
about the salons and corridors. Full staff 


so long popular with honeymooners, which inspired Harry van Tilzer’s famous song “On the Old Fall River Line.” 


bands were engaged to entertain the travel- 
ers. The crush and clamor of crowds and 
the adulation of the fair sex had become 
like heady wine to Fisk. He determined to 
make the most of his floating palaces. Stung 
by jealousy, he once announced in strident 
tones, “If Vanderbilt’s a Commodore, I can 
be an Admiral,” and an Admiral he became. 
In addition to his duties as president of the 
Narragansett Steamship Company, he gave 
himself the responsibility of being Admiral 
of its fleet. It was then that he began to 
appear night after night at the stearner’s 
gangway in his full regalia. It was a good 
act. His nautical experience was limited 
but he put on a great show; the ladies liked 
it, and, after all, what else mattered? 


THE GRAND SALOON IN THE PURITAN 


The Puritan, which was so much admired for her decorations, began service in 1889. She 
was the first Sound Steamer to have a steel hull and the last of the Fall River liners to have a 


walking beam. 


It was the biggest ever cast and weighed forty-six tons. 


Each evening about a half hour before 
the steamer was scheduled to sail he strut- 
ted on to the pier in his uniform to become 
at once the magnet of all eyes. The rich 
furnishings, the thick velvety carpet and 
bronze fixtures of the sumptuous ship could 
all be seen later in the voyage so the passen- 
gers gave the resplendent Admiral their un- 
divided attention. He issued high-sounding 
orders and gave the impression that they 
were being obeyed. It was the biggest thrill 
that he had had since leaving the peaceful 
town of Brattleboro. The Admiral piloted 
the steamer around the Battery into the 
East River. Then the big steamboat stopped 
and a tug came alongside to receive him 
while admiring passengers thronged the 
rail to witness his departure. However, the 
pleasure of posing as an Admiral did not 
last long. After his enthusiasm had cooled 
he used to leave the boat before it cast off 
or content himself by parading about the 
foyer of Pike’s Opera House in his uni- 
form. 

There is an interesting anecdote in con- 
nection with Jim Fisk’s alliancé with Jay 
Gould: the setting is the Fall River boat, 
Providence. 

Through a lawyer-speculator, Abel R. 
Corbin, who married President Grant’s sis- 
ter, Gould secured an inside track to the 
White House. Gould was then in the midst 
of a far-reaching plan to manipulate the 
price of gold, the basis of the national cur- 
rency. Corbin was “let in’ on the scheme. 
The President, on his way to the Boston 
Peace Jubilee in June 1869, stopped at 
Corbin’s New York house. The next night 
Grant was a passenger on Jim Fisk’s lavish 
Providence which had been spruced up 
more than ever for the occasion. Fisk 
donned his Admiral’s uniform on which 
extra brass buttons and gold braid had been 


hurriedly sewed to do honor to the Chief 
Executive. After the steamer embarked 
and during the superabundant dinner in the 
mirrored dining saloon, Gould stated his 
plan of keeping the gold price up in order 
that the Western grain crops would move 
more readily for sale in Europe. Despite 
Gould’s and Fisk’s pleas and hints as the 
Providence moved majestically through the 
Sound, nothing came from the blunt Chief 
Executive but aromatic cigar smoke and 
silence. 

While Gould hastened back to New York 
to further his plans, Fisk, Admiral’s uni- 
form and all, went with the President on the 
train to Boston. All of Boston and most of 
Massachusetts was out to greet Grant but 
the resplendent Fisk captured the crowds. 
Many thought him the President as he 
bowed his way with Grant and the recep- 
tion committee to the Coliseum. The name 
“Jubilee Jim,’ which stuck like plaster ever 
after, was settled upon Fisk as a result of 
that visit to Boston. 

The aftermath of that night on the Prov- 
idence is familiar history. Gould, Corbin 
and Fisk pursued their “golden” plans. The 
pandemonium and consternation of “Black 
Friday” (September 24, 1869), when banks 
and brokerage houses from Hell Gate to 
the Golden Gate closed their doors, was the 
harvest. Only “The Lord and Jay Gould” 
knew how many had been ruined. 

An innovation during the Golden Age 
was the publication of the Fall River Line 
Journal in 1879, the first house organ in 
America. That publication brought edi- 
torial praise from many of the leading dail- 
ies and was a matter for comment in 
Egypt, Brazil, Mexico, France and else- 
where. It was discontinued fifty-six years 
later, two years before the demise of the 
historic line. A woodcut of the Bristol’s 


GOING TO BOSTON IN THE GILDED AGE 


grand saloon, depicting in all its glory the 
massive gas chandeliers, the stiff-backed 
chairs set primly against the wall, the high- 
hatted, bearded men and_ bustle-skirted 
women, dates the first issue unmistakably. 
A column, captioned ‘Paddle - Wheel 
Splashes”, provided travelers with such 
jocose items as the following: 


“In Texas it is death to refuse a drink. Deaths 
on that account only occur once a century.” 


“A landlady said that she did not know how 

to make both ends meet. ‘Well,’ said a 
boarder, ‘Why don’t you make one end 
vegetables?’ ” 


“The postage stamp knows its place after 
it has been licked once.” 


This gem about Coney Island from the 
first issue will interest New Yorkers: 


“Until five years ago the wind drifted its 
sands at will, and fishermen dug its clams 
and crabs in solitude. Today it is the great- 
est watering place in America. The best and 
the worst of New York’s population are 
emptied there on a hot afternoon, and virtue 
and vice rub elbows in harmony.” 


An old Fall River illustration informs us 
that the “wealth and beauty of New Eng- 
land promenaded here.” Presidents on 
board were not news. Grant, especially, 
was a frequent traveler. The oldest “Fall 
River Line Programme” (July, 1877) in 
my possession tells of a visit by President 
Hayes to Boston to receive an LL.D. de- 
gree from Harvard. The programme re- 
ported that Mrs. Hayes, “while driving in 
Boston with the ladies of her party, saw a 
carriage containing a gentleman, lady and 
several children overturn while attempting 


to pass them. Scarcely had the accident oc-- 


curred before Mrs. Hayes was out of her 
carriage and had one of the children in 
her arms, striving to soothe its frightened 
cries.” Other Presidents who traveled on 


The life of the Gilded Age found one of its most characteristic expressions in the ornate, gaslit saloons and dining rooms of the Fall River steamers. On 


them traveled the 


“élite” of America in surroundings comparable to “the most elegant caravansary on land.” In the grand saloons of an evening the 


“recherché orchestral performances attracted audiences representing the wealth and culture and fame of every nation and people.” 


T. F. Healy Collect 


During the first thirty-six years of the Fall River Line’s existence the ships were built entirely of wood and burned gas or oil for illumination. 


DELAYED BY A STORM IN THE EIGHTIES 


T. F. Healy Collection 


There 


were no searchlights, no wireless, no direction finders and no sprinkler systems. Yet despite fogs, gales, heavy seas, ice jams and other hazards the Line 


the Fall River Line were: Fillmore, Ar- 
thur, Cleveland, Harrison and both Roose- 
velts. Kings and those who had the com- 
mon touch paced the canvas-covered deck 
or the thickly carpeted corridors. On the 
same vessel might be a titan of finance 
such as Jay Gould, John Jacob Astor or 
Pierpont Morgan. Traveling with them 
were humble families whose worldly pos- 
sessions were contained in sacks made of 
carpets. 

The famous Pilgrim, the first iron 
steamer of the service, began her career in 
1883. According to the Fall River Line 
press agent, she was conceived “to astonish 
the public and convince all witnesses there 
is no limit to human ingenuity and indus- 
try.” Also, it was revealed, “she was built 
to go through ice fields with perfect reck- 
lessness.” The lordly Pilgrim was a history- 
making ship. She was the first vessel in 
the United States to have a double hull. 
She was the first ship to have electric lights 

_as the sole means of! illumination installed 
at the time of her building. Electric lights 
did not gleam in the White House until 
1890, just seven years after the debut of the 
Pilgrim. It is not to be wondered that the 


maintained a perfect safety record. 


country looked upon her as a marine tri- 
umph. The Pilgrim was not, as has been 
stated erroneously, the first ship to be elec- 
trically lighted. Three years before, the 
steamship Columbia, on her way around the 
Horn to Oregon, was equipped at New 
York with an electric lighting system by 
Thomas A. Edison. It was the first instal- 
lation made by him outside Menlo Park, 
birthplace of the electric lamp. The insur- 
ance underwriters were perturbed about so 
“dangerous a risk.” 

It is difficult to realize the inconvenience 
of travel before electricity came into com- 
mon usage. Early Sound steamers had 
massive gas tanks, charged daily, to supply 
the chandeliers in the saloons. The state- 
rooms either had no light (depending upon 
outside illumination through the filigree 
work) or were equipped with oil lamps. 
These and the gas pipes, which frequently 
broke during heavy weather, were a poten- 
tial source of fire. There were no call bells 
in the staterooms. If the ministration of a 
steward was required during the late eve- 
ning hours, it was frequently necessary for 
passengers, clad in their nightshirts, to 
roam the corridors in search of one. 


Six years after the Pilgrim had been pro- 
claimed the monarch, the Puritan, to 
“whose equipment the genius of all nations 
contributed” was hailed as the new “Queen 
of the Sound.” Here indeed was a note- 
worthy craft. The Puritan’s hull was built 
of steel. She was the-first-Sound steamer. 
to exceed 400 feet in length (length overall 
420 feet; gross tonnage 4,593) and had the 
largest walking-beam ever constructed. It 
weighed forty-six tons. Incidentally, she 
was the last Fall River side-wheeler to have 
a walking beam. In view of the recent dis- 
asters to the Morro Castle and the Mohawk, 
it is of more than ordinary interest to ob- 
serve that the Fall River Line claimed the 
Puritan was “fireproof and unsinkable.” 

The addition of the Puritan to a service 
already world renowned made a trip on the. 
Fall River Line the desire of every family 
in the United States. A man from Mis- 
souri, who had never looked upon ocean 
waters, and his nephew, an Easterner, made. 
a trip together on the Puritan. The Mis- 
sourian, if one may judge from an old ac- 
count long out of print, was shown plenty. 

“Their eyes had seen something of the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The mine at Thetford is one of the largest and most productive sources of asbestos in Canada. 
chain of hills which are an extension of the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
world and in a quantity believed to be almost inexhaustible. 


THE ASBESTOS MINE AT THETFORD 


Nils Hogner 


Asbestos is found in outcrops of serpentine along a 
This region contains asbestos of a quality unattainable in the rest of the 


MAKING CLOTH FROM ROCK 


WE had gone to the Province of Quebec 
to escape for a time from the machine age. 
We were anxious to see the rural habitants, 
the farmers and fishermen whose lives have 
changed very little in the last three centu- 
ries, who still use windmills for power, who 


Courtesy Johns-Manville 


by DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER 


bake their bread in outdoor ovens and who 
make homespun yarn into picture rugs. It 
seemed, therefore, surprising and incongru- 
ous that the first thing that should attract 
our attention after crossing the Vermont 
border was an extraordinary example of 
big-scale modern industry. In the region 
which was famous for its handwoven 
cloth, we learned that science was creating 
cloth far more valuable than anything 
that ever came from spinning wheel and 
loom—the miraculous product made from 


HANDLING BURNING COALS 


In the ’seventies this experiment used to 
amaze New Yorkers who wandered into 
the little store of H. W. Johns. Glowing 
coals from the stove were handled with- 
out damage to gloves or hands. 
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what the Greeks called “fibers of gold.” 

We were following the highway to the 
city of Quebec. Going through low hills, 
and wide valleys occupied by farmers, we 
suddenly came upon several big conical 
shaped mounds, unnatural out-growths in 
the rural landscape. Hard by was a mill, 
and below, an immense pit. The wind was 
swirling a cloud of floury dust from the 
mill. We were in Thetford Township and 
drove through a little gray town that had 
grown up because of the large deposits of 
asbestos in the region. Asbestos was once 
thought to have magic powers. This rock 
as dense and heavy as stone nevertheless 
contains delicate fibers that can be made 
into threads 1/100 the diameter of a thread 
of cotton and spun even as the wool front 
sheep is spun by the habitants. But unlike 


wool or cotton the magic thread, because it 
is a true rock, is practically indestructible, 
and is thus invaluable as an industrial prod- 
uct. 

In the Eastern Townships of the province 
of Quebec the greatest amount of high- 
grade asbestos used in the world today is 
mined. Although the rock is found in Italy, 
Siberia, Australia, Rhodesia, South Africa 
and various parts of North America, the 
province of Quebec supplies the best quality 
fiber. In good years there comes out of the 
great mine we visited some 50,000 tons of 
pierre a@ coton, stone cotton, as the French 
Canadians call it. 

So we put off seeing Quebec for a few 
hours and went to the office of the mines 
where we secured permission to visit the 
mill and see how this miraculous rock was 
transformed into something that could be 
spun into friction-resisting brake linings 
and fireproof theater curtains. 

Asbestos rock is quarried in most in- 
stances, not mined in shafts, and we went 
first to see the open pit, an immense gray 
hole in the earth. Below, a metal mirror of 
a small water pool shone in the very center 
like a jewel, and all around it with ant-like 
activity the distance-dwarfed men and their 
machines were working. The pit was deep 
and wide because, since the start of mining 
operations, some 3,000,000 tons of rock have 
been taken out. Little steam engines puffed 
along, pulling mine carts; inclined hoists 
carried loads of barren rock up to the 
dump pile or loads of asbestos-bearing rock 
through the 1,000 foot tunnel to the mill; 
men with picks and shovels and pneumatic 
drills attacked the rock walls, men whose 
French-speaking cousins are simple farm- 
ing people who still weave their own socks, 
and know little about the pierre a coton 
that these miners are employed to pick 
from the earth. 

While we gazed at the pit our guide 
said, “Did you ever see rock like this?” 

He picked out for us a sample of the 
“rock wool” at our very feet. In it the 
veins of chrysotile (as the high-grade as- 
bestos rock is called), appeared plainly to 
the eye, zigzagging through the basic rock. 
Standing at the side of the pit we took a 
bit of chrysotile between our fingers and 
pulled the fibers apart. They separated 
as easily as the fibers of cotton. In truth 
the rock looked and felt so much like a 
plant product that we could easily under- 
stand how, in the pre-chemical era, this 
was thought to be wool that had grown 
on trees and somehow gotten into the rock 


THE GIANT CRUSHER 


Huge masses of rock sometimes weighing 
several tons each are fed to the primary 
crushers to be broken into small pieces. 
After passing through driers the rock is 
once again crushed to prepare it for the 
milling process. Approximately one ton of 
asbestos fiber is extracted from eleven 
' tons of milled rock. 
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veins. Raw asbestos fiber, such as is found 
in Quebec, is gray or greenish white, 
smooth, soapy feeling, very soft and pli- 
able, and although it looks as though it 
would burn and decay as its vegetable 
counterpart does, it has the strange dual 
quality that makes it so valuable. It is 
plant-like enough to be spun, but a true 
rock nevertheless. Thus in our hands we 
held a sample of fiber that can be put into 
fire without harm, left in water without 
decay, and thrust into acid crucibles and 
come out again, unscathed. 


After seeing the raw asbestos we did 
not wonder at the stories of magic con- 
nected with the early discovery of this 
strange product. One story goes that long 
ago the Emperor Charlemagne had a 
magic tablecloth which he could throw into 
the fire and take out again, unburned. In 
the middle of the thirteenth century the 
famous Venetian traveler, Marco Polo, de- 
scribed a fabric that he had seen in the 
Far East, a fabric that would not burn. 
Other reports tell of an incombustible 
handkerchief made of salamander skins. 
We also learn that the ancients made cre- 
mation shrouds of a cloth that did not 
burn and so kept the ashes of the corpse 
separate from the ashes of the funeral 
pyre. The raw fibers of asbestos were 
likewise used for lamp wicks by the 
ancients and by the Eskimos of Labrador. 


Another legend that is nearer home 
and nearer the present day in time is the 
story told of a French Canadian lumber- 
jack who had what he called a pair of 
magic socks. Coming home from a hard 
day’s work in the snow, the lumberjack 

(Continued on page 45) 


Courtesy J ohns-Manville 

Covering to use for insulating hot-water pipes 

and low-pressure steam pipes is being prepared in 

the upper picture. Below is asbestos roving to 
cover electric wiring. 

Courtesy Johns-Manville 


England. 


; : ‘ Globe Photos 
Found in every sea and every clime, the shark is the most predatory and invulnerable fish 


in the world. This giant basking shark was found stranded on the Northumbrian coast of 


It measured 25 feet 6 inches in length and weighed 2 tons. 


THE KILLER OF THE SEAS 


By HORACE 8S. MAZET, F.R.G.s. 


IMAGINE, if you will, a monstrous 
creature some one hundred and fifty 
feet long, its tail flailing the water into 
a foam, its cavernous jaws agape to 
disclose huge triangular teeth four or 
more inches long. This frightful fish 
weighing more than a hundred tons 
rushes headlong after its quarry. The 
prey disappears amid a flurry of red- 
dened spray, and the leviathan submer- 
ges again to search for another victim 
in its ceaseless quest for food. 

Such a sight would strike you speech- 
less. But do not fear: such fish lived 
only in the remote Paleozoic era. They 
were the largest of the sharks, called 
Carcharodon megalodon, “the big saw- 
toothed shark.” These creatures could 
open their mouths to a width of ten 
feet or more and snap their gigantic 
jaws upon anything that lived in the 
oceans then, three hundred million years 


Another giant of English waters, 
this shark was caught near the 
Scilly Isles. 

Globe Photos 
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ago according to scholarly estimates. 

Such sharks ruled their subsea world for 
eons. Then they disappeared, their place 
being taken by smaller editions of the shark 
family which were swifter and more effi- 
cient. Today sharks can be found in all 
waters of the earth in innumerable species, 
some of them almost as terrifying as the 
“saw-tooth” creature of centuries ago, 

Sharks are perhaps the most widely rec- 
ognized, most feared, and yet least under- 
stood of all true fishes. Not only are sharks 
found in every sea including the Arctic, and 
even up brackish river mouths, but science 
has discovered two species of fresh-water 
sharks: Carcharias nicaraguensis which live 
in Lake Nicaragua, and those similar fish 
found in the inland lakes of Fiji where land- 
slides centuries ago imprisoned oceanic 
sharks which have adapted themselves to a 
new environment. 

That sharks often resort to cannibalism 
is well known, and driving hunger permits 
of no epicurean tastes. Shark fishermen 
have not infrequently netted sharks partially 
devoured by others, sometimes to the extent 


~ 


Keystone, Three Lions 


SEEKING FOR PREY 


Sharks move through the water with amazing speed. Natives of many countries have estimated 
that for short intervals they are capable of speeds of from thirty-five to forty miles an hour. 
The small female shark at the right has been captured with hook and line. 


of all but the head. A shark bite is easily 
distinguishable by the cleanly cut wound 
and the print of the serrated teeth on the 
surrounding tissue. Now and again when 
a large shark is opened it will reveal a 
smaller shark in its stomach, swallowed 
whole. Missing fins on captured specimens 
and scars obviously made by razor-sharp 
teeth indicate undersea combats and narrow 
escapes among these fierce fish, where 
watchfulness and the survival of the fittest 
are the only laws of existence. 

The order Selachii (the Greek word for 
sharks) includes small sharks with needle- 
like teeth and large sharks whose mouths 
are rimmed by big, jagged teeth; numerous 
lesser species with bony plates instead of 
teeth, such as the little Port Jackson shark 


_of Australia, a living fossil; the ubiquitous 


dogfish (Mustelis canis) ; the whale shark 
(Rhineodon typus); the peculiar hammer- 
head (Sphyrna zygaena) whose eyes are 


‘mounted on lateral vanes projecting from 


its head; the dread great white shark 
(Carcharodon carcharias) about whom 
most tales of man-eating are related; the 
familiar tiger (Galeocerdo tigrinus); and 
the curious thresher (Alopias vulpes) 
with a tail as long as its body. From a 
size of little more than a foot up to twenty 
feet, forty feet and seventy feet, these 
various species roam the seas with little 
fear of destruction unless their eternal vigi- 
lance is relaxed, or unless they become sick 
or wounded. The largest shark of all, 
the whale shark, is seventy feet long and has 


six thousand non-functional teeth, but 
it is one of the rarest of all species, and 
harmless to man. 

It is generally true that most species 
found along our shores are also indi- 
genous in the same latitudes around the 
globe. The tiger shark, for instance, 
recognized as universal in the tropics, 
cruises everywhere in the West Indies 
as well as throughout the Pacific and 
the Red Sea. Pelagic species, such as 
the great white, rove the sea lanes from 
continent to continent, shunning shal- 
lows and living mainly on fresh fish, 
and perhaps even migrate periodically, 
although thus far little is known about 
this interesting phase of shark biology. 

Physically, a shark is a marvel. Des- 
tined by nature to be perpetually hun- 
gry, he cruises on a constant search for 
food, never relaxing his vigilance, never 
stilling his great fins, never sleeping. 
Ghostly, golden eyes alert, keen nose 
delicately attuned to the scent of prey, 
the long, graceful fusiform shark slith- 
ers majestically now on the surface, 
now along the bottom, seeking to still 
the gnawing pangs which drive him on 
his way. His teeth, in five to seven 
rows, are the terrible weapons which 


After a struggle of several hours 
these fishermen from the Aran 
Islands succeed in capturing one of 
the powerful basking sharks found 

in the neighboring waters. 
Lilo Maier 
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This seven-foot blue shark was caught on 
the hook off Montauk Point by the author. 
Its back and fins are aquamarine blue. 


trap his prey. With but one bone-like 
structure in his body, the shark is chiefly 
muscles, most important of which are the 
two muscles of his tail, stretching from the 
head to the caudal fin, providing his motive 
power. These are matched only by the 
muscle of the lower jaw which runs back 
along the stomach to the second ventral fin, 
giving its owner the ability to bite through 
the tough, protective armor of another 


Mako sharks are indigenous to Australian waters only. 


Zane Grey, who ought to know, 


calls them “the premier sporting fish,” for when they are hooked they leap high in the 
air many times in efforts to throw the hook. 


shark, or to crunch tough turtle shell to bits. 
From time immemorial sailors and 
coastal natives have lived in dread of these 
omnivorous brutes. It is the terror of the 
unknown, fortified by imaginative tales of 
many lands and tongues, which lends cred- 
ence to widespread convictions and yarns 
of seafarers in their encounters with man- 
eaters around the world. No white swim- 
mer will linger to dispute the watery domain 
with a shark, although brown- and 
black-skinned natives of many countries 
hold the shark in contempt—for a pecu- 
liar reason. A shark is not curious about 

a dark object! Yet even dark-skinned 
natives will hesitate to swim at night or 

at dusk in shark-infested waters, and 
take pains not to venture out beyond 


protective reefs near coral islands 
where they know large sharks lurk just 
outside. 


It has been charged by students of 
these predatory fish that they are ar- 
rant cowards, scared by shadows and 
loud noises, wary of baited hooks and 
timid when startled by the unusual. 
Such observations in general are well- 
founded, for rubber-suited divers are 
never molested below by even the big 
man-eaters of the tropics. While the 
rising column of escaping air bubbles 
attracts sharks through idle curiosity, 
any sudden movement or a quick burst 
of released air will send them scurrying 
for safety, to return later when danger 
has passed. 


This shark has been captured alive 

in Australian waters and will be 

brought to captivity in a specially 
prepared tank. 
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Although sudden movements and gesticu- 
lations alarm cruising sharks, loud talk and 
even shouting will not scare them, since ears 
as such do not exist. Sharks receive im- 
pulses through the skin; they may be sent 
dashing off by banging on the bottom of 
the boat, but if any toothsome scent is lib- 
erated in the sea, they will come cruising 
back, silent and sinister. The zoologist, 
R. E. Sheldon, has demonstrated by a series 
of experiments that of all the special senses, 
smell is probably of the greatest service to 
most Elasmobranchu. He found that when 
the external narial openings were plugged 
with cotton wool so as to prevent any circu- 
lation of water through the olfactory sacs, 
the sharks would swim over any food with- 
out detecting it by sight. On the other hand, 
if even one nostril were open, the shark 
could detect food with great ease even 
though the food was concealed from sight. 

Blood scent seems literally to drive sharks 
crazy. Where all has been peaceable before 
with wary sharks gliding by indifferently, 
when blood is spilled into the water the sur- 
face is suddenly lashed by tremendous 
surges and flurries of fin and tail. Then 
danger threatens anything within reach of 
gaping, snapping jaws, and woe betide the 
luckless creature unable to make good its 
escape; it will be snapped to bits and swal- 
lowed in gulps until nothing is left. In this 
temporary insanity natural caution is dis- 
carded, and these ferocious fish will unhesi- 
tatingly attack not only any foreign object 
but each other as well. Once a piece of fin 
is sliced off, the others whip the surface 
into a lather as they rush in for the kill, 
worrying and tearing at the carcass until 
it sinks out of sight. 


In addition to their other brutal charac- 
teristics, sharks seem to show a remarkable 
insensibility to pain. During the cutting-in 
process alongside whalers in the last cen- 
tury, many sharks lured to the spot would 
rush the carcass for a quick bellyful of 
juicy whale. Thrusts from sharp spades 
in the hands of the sailors had little effect; 
sharks have been observed to return to the 
feast again and again, ignoring multiple 
wounds, until they practically died in the 
act and slithered down into the dark depths 
of the sea. 

Seemingly, it is almost any bright object 
which proves irresistible to a hungry shark. 
Bottles, tin cans, horses’ hooves and other 
‘strange things are discovered in dissected 
shark stomachs. While. the enzymes of 
their spiral valvular digestive tracts are 
powerful enough to corrode most things 
they swallow, it is a peculiar talent of the 
shark that it can disgorge the contents of its 
stomach practically at will, as so often oc- 
curs when the brutes are captured. Why 
they retain indigestible material such as 
glass is still a puzzle. 

It is the small sized brain, located be- 
tween the eyes, which offers the shark 
hunter his best method of dealing death. 
With a blow from a stout club or short sec- 
tion of pipe, even the largest sharks can be 
stunned with ridiculous ease. But it takes a 
seasoned hand to get results. Once, 
when I hooked a small nurse shark 
(Ginglymostoma cirratwm) in the Vir- 
gin Islands, I swung it by the tail 
against a rock, quite stunning it. Be- 
lieving it to be dead I disembowelled it, 
discovering one embryo which, when 
placed in a shallow pool, started swim- 
ming about as if born in the normal 
way. But convulsive flops showed that 
the mother was not dead, and while we 
were photographing the catch, she lived 
.for perhaps fifteen minutes, lashing, 
twisting and threshing in futile rage, re- 
luctant to give up.the ghost to the 
-mighty shark gods of the sea. 

Shark meat is good to eat, contrary 
to popular belief, and shark hunters 
have eaten it as a regular diet. So have 
Eskimos, with their own methods of 
boiling and reboiling the meat to extract 
certain poisons present in Arctic spe- 
cies. During the war both here and in 
England, tons of shark meat found their 
way to dining tables, although not un- 
der this bald name. Today, also, the 
meat is still eaten. It is sometimes 
known as rock salmon, grayfish, filet of 
sole and even as scallops and swordfish 
to the unsuspecting gourmets of sea- 
food. 

For centuries sharks swam the seas 
unmolested. Within the last twenty 
years, however, demands for shark 
leather have been growing, and today 
adventurous fishermen kill the shark 
and reduce his carcass to various useful 
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products. The tough hide is salted 
down when fleshed, shipped to the tan- 
nery where it is separated from its ad- 
amantine shagreen, tanned and made 
into beautiful leather for shoes, hand- 
bags, wallets, belts and suitcases. Bor- 
oso, or Mediterranean sharkskin, is 
admired as the pearly beaded finish to 
cigarette boxes and ladies’ pumps in va- 
rious tanned shades, while galuchat, or 
Japanese pearl ray skin, offers an infin- 
ite variety of decorative uses with its 
fine wampum texture and_ resistant 


finish. 


Shark meat is eaten fresh or, dried 
and salted, it is made into fertilizer or 
flung onto the compost heap. Livers, 
full of oil, weigh usually about one- 
fourth of the weight of a shark and 
naturally are tremendous. A greater 
yield of oil is obtainable from the tiger 
or leopard shark than from most spe- 
cies, and an average adult would pro- 
duce about four gallons of good oil 
which is high in medicinal content. 
Fins are sold direct to Chinese custom- 
ers who make soup of the dried fin’s 
gelatinous content and consider it a del- 
icacy. Relatively little else remains of 
these rudimentary fish. Viscera_ will 
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THE DEATH STRUGGLE 


With the gaff firmly caught in his lower 
jaw this mackerel shark is making a 
final fight for its life in the waters near 
the Bahama Islands. The huge teeth, 
which are two or three inches long, are 
sinister in appearance, but the creature 
is not believed to be a man-eater. 
Coral Gable News Bureau 


WHEN YACHTS 
CAPSIZE 


It takes skill to handle 
sand yachts when they 
are speeding along over 
the desert at thirty or 
forty miles an _ hour. 
These two contestants in 
one of the regattas have 
given the crowd a thrill 
in failing to make a 
sharp turn. 


REGATTA DAY 


Like soldiers on parade the land yachts of the Ad Astra Club are lined up for 
inspection on Regatta Day. 


SAILING ON 
THE EGYPTIAN DESERT 


Photographs by H. E. Williams from Three Lions 


Tue largest and fastest sand yacht club in the world has been established in the 

Egyptian desert by the members of the flying training school of the Royal Air 

Force. Sand yachting is exhilarating sport, and the regattas of the Ad Astra Yacht 

Club always attract an enthusiastic crowd. At the left one of the members—with 

his dog as a passenger—is out for an evening spin. Below, the club’s yachts are 
on parade in perfect line ahead formation. 


capacity; and often downwards, to 
strengthen their powerful traffic links 
between center and periphery. 

New York, ace metropolis of 
America and vital nerve center of 
the modern world, shows in its own 
growth the best—and the worst—of 
this thing called urbanism. Consumer 
of men par excellence, destined by 
its very location to reign supreme 
over the shores of the North Atlan- 
tic. New York spent the first two 
centuries “just looking around.” Its 
development, though slow, was 
steady; and not until 1811 was its 
famous “gridiron” street plan laid 
out by three commissioners who ar- 
bitrarily called a halt at what is now 
155th Street, Manhattan, believing 
that it would be hundreds of years 
before the city would reach that far 
north. Rigidity, and a frightful lack 
of imagination, distinguished a plan 
that cared little for park spaces and 
that entirely neglected to realize the 
immense human and _ architectural 
possibilities of the unique waterfronts 
along the Hudson and East Rivers. 
For these errors—which men of 
vision and courage could so easily 
have avoided—New York is paying 
heavily today. 

But, like the young Hercules in his 
cradle, the city grew. Wealth poured 
into it from the surrounding territory 
and to its magnificent harbor there 
came, from across the ocean, ships 
bearing more wealth—and increasing 
thousands of immigrants. Manhattan 
Island began to put forth its ten- 
tacles: across the East River, to the 
highlands of the Bronx and to the 
two boroughs of Queens and Brook- 
lyn; across the harbor, to Staten Is- 
land; then westwards, bridging the 
Hudson, to New Jersey. 


Volumes have been written on this 
mighty and incoherent saga of New 
York. In one with the arresting title, 
“Mastering a Metropolis,” R. L. Duf- 
fus tells a story of men trying to 
control a monster which threatens to 
engulf them. These men—and wom- 
en—members of a powerful body 
known as the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation, give you a picture like this: 

Draw a line roughly around New 
York ‘City and what is known rough- 
ly as the commuting area, at an aver- 
age distance of fifty miles from the 
City Hall in Manhattan, and you will 
have encompassed the largest popu- 
lation of any urban region in the 
world. Within this “New York 
Region” of 5,528 square miles—larger 
than the State of Connecticut and 
fifty times the size of Manhattan Is- 
land—there are nearly 500 separate 
municipalities, with a total popula- 
tion of about 12,000,000: more people 
than live in the entire Dominion of 
Canada, and nearly as many as in- 
habited the United States in 1830. 


Such is the Metropolitan Area 
which owes its tremendous economic 
and social power to a physically in- 
significant island whose political 
boundaries enclose slightly more 
than three hundred square miles, and 
from which radiates in all directions, 
by land, water and air, one of the 
most intricate and far-flung transpor- 
tation networks on the globe. Should 
you, like many critics of urban life, 
deplore a condition which makes 
parts of New York City as con- 
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AMERICAN CITIES ON THE MARCH 
(Continued from page 10) 


gested as the slums of a now war- 
torn Shanghai while outlying sections 
are almost as unsettled as when the 
Indians roamed the territory, the 
blame must rest, not upon some evil 
inherent in the very idea of cities, 
but upon a form of society that has 
consistently failed to plan in terms 
of long-range human benefits. 

The Regional Plan Association, on 
the basis of elaborate studies filling 
ten large volumes, has demonstrated 
that, with really effective planning, 
the Region could easily accommodate 
20,000,000 people, or 5,000,000 fami- 
lies, each of whom could have a sepa- 
rate house, front yard and garden. 
In fact—so far as the question of 
space is concerned—the entire pres- 
ent population of the United States, 
if housed at a density no greater 
than is common in the so-called “gar- 
den cities’, would occupy only about 
two-thirds of the New York Region. 
If this seems incredible, think of the 
highly organized town and country 
economy of a nation like Holland 
which, on an total area little more 
than double that of the Region, sup- 
ports a population of about eight 
million, or a density of six hundred 
per square mile. 


Fortunately, these “dinosaur cities”, 
as one critic wittily called them, are 
by no means the whole story. There 
is a point beyond which no metro- 
polis can grow without losing its eco- 
nomic and administrative balance. 
When this point has been reached— 
as in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and a 
number of other larger cities—there 
begins a process roughly similar to 
that of cell division in the organic 
world. The giant sends out colonies; 
the metropolis undergoes the opera- 
tion of decentralization, with the re- 
sult that all around it, within con- 
venient commuting distance, there 
are established what city-planning 
experts call “satellite cities”, and 
what the rest of us know as plain 
(sometimes all-too-plain) suburbs. 


The “Big Town” is thus like a sun 
around which revolves a whole sys- 
tem of planets, each with its own 
physical unity but all firmly held 
within the “gravitational field” so 
well described by R. D. McKenzie. 
We have seen how the twelve mil- 
lions in the New York Region are 
scattered in several hundred com- 
munities in three states: six of these 
satellite cities have a population of 
100,000 or more each. The same 
trend can be seen throughout the 
country: for example, Pittsburgh 
dominates 135 neighboring municip- 
alities, Chicago 115, Philadelphia 92, 
Detroit 43, and the vast titan of San 
Francisco, with its recently opened 
Golden Gate and Oakland Bridges, 
has put its special metropolitan seal 
on 38 separate towns and villages 
along the Pacific Coast. 


The human significance of this ter- 
rific urbanization of a continent is 
something to think about. Here we 
have, as the result of less than two 
centuries of growth, one-tenth of our 
people living on less than two-hun- 
dredths of one per cent of our total 
area, while almost a third of us have 
most of our life patterns determined 
by one or another of the ninety-three 
cities rating a population of 100,000 


or more. To make matters worse, 
this development is by no means uni- 
form, or in accordance with regional 
possibilities, as has been the dream 
of such pioneers as Sir Patrick 
Geddes and our own Lewis Mum- 
ford—to say nothing of such govern- 
mental agencies as the National Re- 
sources Committee. Thus, while the 
town dwellers amount to more than 
three-fourths of the total population 
in New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States (in New York the pro- 
portion is eight out of ten), in the 
“deep South” the condition is exactly 
reversed. 

Small wonder that “city planning” 
—a term first used here in 1872 by 
Robert Morris Copeland in connec- 
tion with projected improvements for 
Boston—became a vital issue in the 
United States. Stimulated by the 
extraordinary architectural and en- 
gineering innovations of the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893, planning and 
its auxiliary, zoning, rapidly became 
the fashion. Cities all over the coun- 
try dusted off old blueprints and 
started making new ones: the earlier 
examples of Riverside, Illinois; 
Hopedale, Massachusetts; Pullman, 
Illinois (one of our first “company 
towns”) and A. T. Stewart’s Garden 
City, Long Island, were studied, with 
results good, bad, but mostly indif- 
ferent. For Chicago—as earlier for 
San Francisco and Manila—Daniel 
H. Burnham designed in 1807 a plan 
calculated to favor the maximum 
growth with a minimum of discom- 
fort and ugliness: one element of 
this plan, the great “Wacker Drive” 
fronting the ‘Chicago River, cost the 
enormous sum of $22,000,000 a mile. 

Such vast developments, topped by 
the recently completed Lincoln Ve- 
hicular Tunnel under the Hudson 
River to New York which cost $84,- 
000,000, certainly do not encourage 
the view that Americans are tiring 
of city life. Not even the million or 
so “trailer cars’ zigzagging to and 
fro along our three million miles of 
highway can defeat the inexorable 
trend to more, if not always better, 
urbanism. (Indeed, without plenty of 
cities, and the economic conveniences 
which they bring, neither the roads, 
the motor cars or their restless oc- 
cupants could survive for a week). 
Nor is it necessary to confine the 
picture to the small handful of met- 


ropolitan communities. Thanks to the 
persistent efforts of various private 
and public agencies many smaller 
towns are showing the possibilities 
of sound development. Most of us 
have heard of the deliberately 
planned Radburn Village, New Jer- 
sey, where the emphasis is placed 
upon security and quiet. On Long 
Island, in Westchester County, 
throughout New Jersey and in hun- 
dreds of middle-size communities, 
like the Middletown of the Lynds, 
engineers, architects, economists and 
traffic experts are laboring to correct 
old mistakes and prevent future ones. 
That these “middle-of-the-road” cities 
have a very definite and valuable role 
to play in America’s urban life is 
proved by the fact that the average 
population of the 3,000-odd urban 
communities in this country is still 
between 20,000 and 25,000. Which is 
not a great deal more than that of 
Philadelphia in 1760. 

In any event, America’s 65,000,000 
urbanites, whatever their worries— 
and they are neither few nor insig- 
nificant—can still laugh heartily at 
such fantasies as those imagined by a 
genial columnist in the New York 
Sun. Reporting on “City News Items 
in 1975” Mr. Phillips wrote, in 1925: 

“Rosenhoff & McGinty, real estate 
operators, have purchased the 200- 
story synthetic-steel apartment house 
at 356 Park Avenue. They intend to 
remodel the structure, adding an- 
other half-mile of stories and put- 
ting in individual high-speed, rapid- 
fire elevators. The old flying field on 
top of the present structure will be 
torn off and a new aerodrome 
erected. There will be no plumbing 
in the building, all water being sup- 
plied by radio. 

“The Department of Public Works 
is advertising for 100 able-bodied 
balloonists for aerial street cleaners. 

“The City Administration is to is- 
sue bonds to provide more under- 
ground golf links and submarine 
baseball parks . . .” 

Bonds will certainly be issued. In 
1932 alone American municipal goy- 
ernments spent a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars trying to keep up with 
themselves and their rivals. But let 
us hope they will finance fewer high- 
ways, bridges, tunnels, warehouses 
and skyscrapers, and more honest 
homes for the sixty-five million. 


From the F. T. Healy Collection 
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This engraving shows a view of Cleveland from 
Reservoir Walk in the seventies, 
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TRIP OF THE MONTH— 
FLIGHT TO BERMUDA 


“Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move.” 


Thirty years ago few of us had ridden 
in an automobile and most of us over 
forty shied away from them as our 
horses did. Or put on_ intellectual 
blinders to persuade ourselves that they 
were outside our line of vision. Today 
many of us have the same attitude to- 
ward airplanes. Or if our eyes see them 
as they soar over our heads, our minds 
are closed to their significance so far as 
our personal lives are concerned. “Not 
in our little day,” we say. Yet if we are 
honest, we must admit that just as 
surely as the motor car  supplant- 
ed the horse as a means of trans- 
portation, it is only a matter of time 
before the airplane will supplement or 
supersede every other means of transpor- 
tation known today. Not necessarily be- 
cause it is the swiftest way to arrive at a 
destination but because it affords a 
variety of experience and understanding 
that no flashing telephone poles or 
monotonous waves can give. For a few 
brief hours we see a pattern of life the 
earthbound or seabound traveler can 
never sense. 

For those, like myself, who are flying 
for the first time, there is one trip which 
is ideal from every point of view—des- 
tination, duration, comfort and flying 
conditions. That is the flight from New 
York to Bermuda. Here in a short five 
hours you experience the ultimate in 
beauty of flight, from the moment your 
plane, skimming the crest of the waves, 
soars into the heavens over the most dra- 
matic city im the world, its raucous 
noises silent beneath your wings. 

You can look at maps until you die 
and all the airviews in the world, and 
none of them will give you the perspec- 
tive which you get from those few min- 
utes in the air when you literally look 
down on twelve million people and their 
little orbits before the captain sets your 
course toward Bermuda over six hun- 
dred miles away. 

For the first time in your life you 
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realize what sea level is—your shadow 
lies unbroken on the surface of the water, 
the waves merely a progressive line in 
the sunlight. A wisp of smoke blows 
past your window, as if the captain were 
puffing at some giant cigar, and you 
realize with a start that you are in the 
clouds. Suddenly you feel as if you were 
on a cement superhighway of the air, 
so firm the path beneath you, so straight 
your course. No dizzying corners, no 
glaring headlights, no reckless drivers 
darting out at you from unexpected an- 
les. 

i Everywhere the infinite variety of the 
clouds. Giant eiderdown powderpuffs 
laid side by side below; the outlines of 
an unexplored continent of the sky on 
the horizon; whitecaps in the blue ocean 
sparkling up through a thin mist like 
stars in the Milky Way. Then straight 
into the heart of one of the clouds you 
have been watching, the sun shining 
through it like a Klieg light. More 
clouds. You watch the altimeter—9,000, 
10,000, 11,000 feet, as the captain tries 
to climb above them. No luck—the rain 
traces horizontal rows of stitching on 
your window panes. As quickly as you 
left the sunlight, you are back in it 
again, your faithful shadow hurrying be- 
hind you in the still ocean below. Al- 
ways that feeling of the solidity of a 
paved highway. You wander to the other 
side of the plane to see if your neigh- 
bors have better clouds than you. Or 
into the smoking room for a cigarette 
and a chat. (Ask the steward on the 
Cavalier to tell you about his flights over 
Africa.) Only the call to lunch will lure 
you back to your seat, but what a lunch! 


When you have finished, it is time to 
look for Bermuda. You wonder how the 
captain can ever find these Blessed Isles 
in so vast an ocean and then recall how 
straight the course he has set. Of course 
he can’t miss them! As you watch, a thin 
line separates the earth and sky, the 
water takes on a hundred shades of blue, 
dark little coral reefs lie like splotches 
of paint on a turquoise sea and beneath 
you is the whole map of the “vexed 
Bermoothes” from St. George to Somer- 
set. Shining white roofs among the dark 
green of the cedars; hibiscus and pink 
oleanders lining the roads and hedging 


f{ our waterways, the protection of our forests 
safety first, city beautiful, and all movements 
er relationship with the peoples of the world in 
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in neat vegetable gardens with their 
graceful branches; the brilliant autumn 
colors of the bois fidéle among the ever- 
green; a field of lilies late in flowering. 
Again the whole pattern of life but this 
time the antithesis of the life in the city 
you have left. 

Your shadow grows in stature as the 
plane settles slowly, until it becomes a 
part of you, and you come to rest in 
time for tea in these gardens of the Hes- 
perides. Take a stroll around Hamilton 
before dinner to adjust yourself to the 
tempo of this quiet spot—you will have 
plenty of time to dress when you hear 
Big Ben strike midnight in London and 
the strains of “God Save the King” clos- 
ing the broadcast. 

I could be very practical and tell you 
what to wear and how to pack. For ex- 
ample, only the men wear slacks and 
shorts on the streets in Bermuda—the 
women stick to skirts even when bicycle 
riding; and you may need your sun glass- 
es on the plane. But the most practical 
thing I can say is: “Don’t let anyone 
tell you that you will be either fright- 
ened or airsick on this flight to Bermuda, 
unless you are a complete neurotic. For, 
though the wings of the Cavalier and 
the Clipper are like the “golden sandals 
of Athena that bore her always over 
the wet sea swift as the breath of the 
wind,” these magnificent planes are as 
steady as truck horses and you will be 
too much interested in the show that 
man and nature are putting on to think 
of yourself. 


HIGHEST ROAD IN EUROPE 
The “High Roads” of France are world 


famous, including as they do the beau- 
tiful Corniche Drive on the Riviera, 
the Route Napoleon leading back 
through the Alps from Grasse to 
Grenoble, and the roads in the High 
Alps which are wonders of engineering, 
such as that between Saint-Gervais and 
Chamonix. Last summer, President Le- 
brun opened the highest road in Eu- 
rope, that which goes over the Iseran 
Pass at 9,230 feet altitude, a stage in 
joining the Mediterranean Ocean with 
the Lake of Geneva, between the famous 
passes of Mont-Cenis and Saint-Bernard. 
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For this year’s holiday in 


TAY 


Excelsior Palace and its beach, 


LIDO-VENICE 


IS IDEAL 


Golden sands... .Golden tans... . Golden hours 
of summer delights. 


XXI Biennial Art Exhibition 
International Exposition 
International Music Festival 
Tennis and Golf Tournaments 
Municipal Casino 


HOTELS IN VENICE 


Grand Hotel 

Hotel Royal Danieli 
Hotel Europa & Britannia 
Hotel Regina 

Hotel Vittoria 


of Cinematographic Arts 


HOTELS ON THE LIDO 


Excelsior Palace 
Grand Hotel des Bains 
Grand Hotel Lido 
Hotel Villa Regina 


For particulars, ask your Travel Agent or write to 
ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


NEW YORK: Palazzo d’Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue CaS 
SAN FRANCISCO: 604 Montgomery Street HENITS 
or to the 
LEADING HOTELS OF EUROPE Sse? 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Suite 590, New York City 


THE KILLER OF THE SEAS 
(Continued from page 39) 


soon rot, their high ammonia and 
acid content being potent aids to fer- 
tilization of plants. Teeth, and even 
eye pupils, are used for making a 
crude type of jewelry and advertis- 
ing novelties. The one bone in the 
carcass worthy of the name is the 
spine, in reality a cartilage. This car- 
tilage frequently appears posthu- 
mously as novelty canes sold in tropi- 
cal seaports. 

Centers of shark fishing industry 
in native waters are along the coasts 
of Florida and the Gulf, and the 
Bahama Islands. Other countries, 
notably Australia, conduct shark 
camps or stations chiefly for the 
stout hide which, tested to an aver- 
age tensile strength of 5,800 lbs. per 
square inch, far outclasses cowhide 
in durability, toughness and beauty. 

Having been identified fon some 
years with research on the Elasmo- 
branchi and their habits, I am often 
asked for opinions about these fish. 
Some questions cannot be answered 
categorically, for actually no one 
knows very much about the natural 
history of the shark family. 

For much of the current misbelief 
about sharks we can thank fiction; 
for much, also, we have to thank 
careless pseudo-scientists who rush 
into print at a moment’s notice when- 
ever a shark scare occurs at one of 
our bathing beaches—an annoying 
habit which persists every now and 
then. 

Perhaps there is no question asked 
oftener about sharks, no question so 
universal, to fishermen and lay con- 
versationalists alike, as that concern- 
ing the possibility of a shark attack 
on an unprotected swimmer. Some 
observers claim that the shark, a 
coward, is to be easily frightened 
away by thrashing and splashing, and 
that no self-respecting shark will 
touch a human being, however tender 
and white-skinned. Such an attitude 
is puzzling to those who know shark 
habits from field observation, There 
is no logic in supposing that the gar- 
bage can of the sea, addicted to 
swallowing all kinds of spiny fish, 
bottles, cans, paper, turtle shell and 
horses’ hooves, will refuse a succu- 
lent bite or two of warm-blooded 
human. Concrete evidence gives the 
lie to such a supposition. 

Natives of coastal lands know full 
well that sharks suitably provided 
with serrated, scimitar-sharp teeth 
are to ‘be assiduously avoided if there 
is blood in the water, or at dusk 
when most actual shark attacks seem 
to occur. Any Australian who reads 
his daily newspaper can testify to the 
horrible deaths suffered by bathers 
along the Australian coast every 
year, where mighty sharks are legion 
and their boldness extends to the 
very first line of surf at the beaches. 

In our own country a few years 
back sharks caused a scare at the 
Jersey beaches for very adequate 
reasons: three or four persons were 
killed by them. In Charleston (S. C.) 
harbor have been recorded several 
dozen attacks, with eight or ten 
deaths, by sharks which bit savagely 
into unprotected swimmers. Florida 
waters abound in sharks, and towns 
along the east coast have recorded 
deaths by shark attack on human 
beings. Widespread accounts of 
death by shark bite are encountered 
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throughout Polynesia, the Philip- 
pines and South Seas, and have ap- 
peared in American scientific and 
medical journals. In the Bahamas 
there are stories of terror that will 
make your hair stand erect, wherein 
shipwrecked survivors were torn to 
pieces by blood-crazed sea tigers 
which dashed up on the rafts after 
their victims. The bodies of ill- 
fated passengers from the SS Ves- 
tris when brought to Hoboken under- 
takers were mangled and torn in ter- 
rible fashion, teeth marks showing 
plain in the lacerated flesh. 

A young friend of mine, shortly 
after her marriage, was _ bathing 
near shore off the harbor of Hilo, 
Hawaii, some years ago. It had been 
her intention to swim to a buoy in 
the channel, but, when perhaps fifty 
feet from shore, a huge shape 
loomed in the water underneath her, 
and like a flash was gone. Bewil- 
dered~by the suddenness of the at- 
tack, characteristically she felt no 
pain at first, but when the sea began 
to turn pink, she cried out for help. 
Her husband, surmising what had 
happened, nevertheless plunged into 
the sea and brought her to shore. A 
tourniquet and prompt hospitalization 
saved her life, and leg, which was 
incised to the bone just below the 
hip. Today this member bears the 
horrible scars of that savage bite, of 
a size and shape that can be caused 
by no sea creature known to science 
save a shark. 

Why this shark did not return to 
the kill is an unanswerable question, 
once more bearing out the observa- 
tion that no one can tell what a 
shark will do. It would seem to in- 
dicate that caution is the better part 
of valor if an ugly green fin is spied 
slicing along the surface; thus advise 


the shark hunters who have spent 


years tracking down the tigers of the 
sea in all climes and oceans. My 
preference is to side with them, 
rather than with a helmeted diver or 
theorist who permits himself to be 
widely quoted in the daily press 
about the harmlessness of sharks, 
which were kept at a discreet dis- 
tance by the escaping column of air 
from the diving gear. 

But the bad habits of a few 
should not stigmatize all sharks un- 
reservedly. It is true that of all the 
various known species, numbering 
well over a hundred, only eight have 
been proven guilty of eating human 
flesh. Two of these, the whaler 
(Carcharinus macrurus), and the 
grey nurse (Carcharinus arenarius), 
are indigenous to Australian waters 
only, and the others are restricted 
generally to tropical waters. At- 
tacks in temperate waters are practi- 
cally unknown. 

This being the case, the probabili- 
ties of shark attack along the shores 
of the United States are consider- 
ably less than the chance of being 
struck by lightning. Each year finds 
more sport fishing expeditions revel- 
ing in rod and reel capture of these 
huge, cruel, beautiful fish, and as 
time goes on sharking as a sport will 
continue to find increasing favor 
among those who like their big 
game fish big. The present rod fish- 
ing record is a great white shark 
caught off the Jersey coast, weigh- 
ing 998 pounds. 
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MAKING CLOTH FROM ROCK 
(Continued from page 35) 


took off his wet socks and threw 
them into the fire. But to the dis- 
may of the other lumberjacks, the 
socks did not burn. The man fetched 
them out of the fire again, all dry 
but whole. This act was to the un- 
informed fellow workers sheer sor- 
cery. They were so frightened at the 
obvious display of magic that they 
ran out of doors and refused to re- 
turn to work until the man with the 
magic socks was fired from his job. 

The commercial exploitation of as- 
bestos is a comparatively recent de- 
velopment. In the 1860’s a London com- 
pany started mining asbestos in Italy. 
At that time the country around 
Thetford was sparsely settled by 
farmers whose ancestors had fled 
from the United States in post-Rev- 
olutionary days. They found it hard 
to eke out a living at first. They 
were pioneers in an undeveloped 
land. Trees had to be cleared away 
before farming could begin, and the 
settlers made their first money by 
burning the hardwood trees and sell- 
ing potash at Three Rivers. From 
time to time the settlers noticed and 
speculated upon the veins of vege- 
table-looking fiber in the rock on 
their land, and shortly after the Ital- 
ian development, the Canadian ~set- 
tlers started mining asbestos in a 
primitive way. They began to pick 
out the rock wool that had been 
formed in a remote, geologic past. 
They used a horse to hoist the rock, 
and to pull up barrels full of the 
water that began to fill the pit. 

Because the Quebec chrysotile was 
very high grade, the miners soon 
found a market for it. Presently they 
were importing French Canadians for 
needed labor. The new industry grew 
and grew until today there are a 
number of mines and mills such as 
the one we visited, some working day 
and night to supply the world demand 
for this strange product. 

After seeing the pit, we went into 
the mill. In the cobbing room we saw 
a row of women standing at benches 
and banging with short-handled, 
heavy-headed hammers at the crude 
asbestos. 
crude asbestos which appears in veins 
is cobbed out by hand, and although 


As a matter of fact, all, 


it looks like strenuous work, it is 
done by women. They made plenty 
of noise, and from the quickness of 
their movements we wondered just 
how big a right-arm punch they must 
be developing. 

From the room where the women 
worked we went in to see what the 
machines were doing. All asbestos 
does not occur in big veins in the 
rock. Some has to be ground out 
from the basic rock with powerful 
crushing machines. When the fibers 
are loosened, they are screened, and 
the pure asbestos is sucked up by 
vacuum fans, dried in great driers, and 
turned out into the soft fluff which 
felt almost as light as cotton. 

The short-fibered product is des- 
tined to be turned into asbestos 
shingles, paper, wall plaster, insulat- 
ing materials. The long-fibered prod- 
uct that has been cobbed by hand by 
women is suitable for weaving. It is 
of better quality and is made into the 
non-combustible cloth used for fire- 
proof theater curtains, felt for wrap- 
ping pipes, brake linings, conveyor 
belts for hot clinkers, acid and alka- 
line filters, twine to suspend cru- 
cibles in contact with fire, fire-proof 
suits for firemen and foundry work- 
ers and a number of other remarkable 
products. 

The mine which we visited is only 
one among many in this part of Can- 
ada. Since the commercial exploita- 
tion of asbestos began in the late 
seventies, progress has been rapid. In- 
stead of small boys who used to 
“pick cotton” from the rock by hand, 
there are today complicated crush- 
ers, agitators and separators. Giant 
derricks have hollowed out vast pits 
which are often three or four thou- 
sand feet wide and three or four 
hundred feet deep. Instead of horse- 
drawn wagons, there are today steel 
freight cars into which electric shov- 
els drop thousands of pounds of rock 
for transportation to the factory. 
When a mine produced fifty tons in 
1878, it was considered remarkable. 


‘In 1929 Canada produced seventy per 


cent of the world’s production of as- 
bestos. In 1937, 409,000 tons were 
mined, and their value was almost 


$13,000,000. 


HARNESSING THE RUSSIAN SAMOVAR 
(Continued from page 17) 


The war and the revolution all but 
killed Russia’s iron horse. The civil 
fighting of 1917-21. was done chiefly 
along the railroads. Tracks and 
bridges were dynamited, cars and 
locomotives were wrecked: suddenly 
or worn to death slowly. The bat- 
tles over, the new economic policy 
mended matters somewhat, hut 
brought no new railroads nor any 
marked improvement to the old lines. 

Heroic measures had to be taken, 
and it was the two Five-Year Plans 
that mapped out and, toja certain de- 

’ gree carried out, a wide program of 
the transport’s rebirth and expansion. 
Mr. Ralph Budd, an American rail- 
road man of international reputation, 
was called in by the Soviets as a con- 
sultant, much as the tsar ninety years 


- 


before had called Whistler. For 
these intervening decades showed 
that of all the railroads of Russia 
those built by Americans had stood 
up the best. 

Now there are some sixty thousand 
miles of railroad in Russia, and the 
number steadily grows. The Trans- 
Siberian is double-tracked; many 
new lines have been completed in 
Western Siberia, Central Asia, the 
Ukraine, and other important regions 
of the republic. Here and there 
shorter lines are being electrified. On 
steam roads American-model locomo- 
tives of giant bulk and modern look 
thunder by, a great improvement on 
—yet direct descendants of—the first 
samovars that were harnessed for the 
tsar by Major George Washington 


‘Whistler. 
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OF MELLOW AGE AND MODERN LUXURY 
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13th Century Tour Jeanne d’Arc, in Rouen, historical center of France’s 


Channel Resorts 


Chart your course this summer for Romance... His- 
tory...Fun...under the open Channel sky! Perpetual 
festivity holds sway...casinos, race courses, golf 
links, tennis courts and polo fields burgeon where 
Rollo led his Norsemen * Slip inland from these 
gay, wind-blown beaches...to Rouen, richest of all French cities in Medieval 
architecture, its every paving-stone murmuring “Jeanne d’Arc!”.. .Vieux 
Marche breathes of her pyre, the babbling Seine laves her ashes % Abbe- 
ville’s master locksmiths ply their trade in dark archways...Amiens evokes 
a 4th Century St. Firman...Boulogne-sur-Mer stretches from hill to harbor 
to curving sun-burned beach...beckoning aloft, a church tower guides the sea- 


farer.to Calais and the meadowed “Field of the Cloth of Gold?’ 


40% RAIL FARE REDUCTION 


(Minimum stay in France, 6 days) 


Havre-Paris Autorail Express 


Dieppe, focus of fashion...Fécamp of the single street and Benedictine Monks 
distilling their 16th Century nectar...Le Tréport, where Louis Phillippe twice 
received Queen Victoria...Europe’s most magnificent pool at Le Touquet, be- 
loved of Anglo-Saxons and Parisians alike...Lille, signet of superfine damask 
...Noyon, scene of Charlemagne’s coronation...truly a cavalcade of unre- 
strained joys unfolds beneath your eyes in this enchanted region * Somewhere 
in Normandy or Picardy a little flower-covered cottage is waiting...discover 
the Gallic secret of enjoying life economically—especially now with the present 
exchange rate—and don’t miss the NEW Paris where all the world is young! 
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THE FLANDERS 
HOTEL 
; 


OCEAN CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


Located on the Boardwalk 


American Plan 
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The Flanders is a hotel of 
two hundred and thirty-two 
rooms each with bath facili- 
ties and furnishes all the 
comforts of a city hotel. 
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Three open air sea water 
swimming pools—constant- 
ly circulating filtered water 
—Kiddies pool. 
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The Flanders offers its 
patrons genuine hospitality, 
excellent food, superior 
service and the companion- 
ship of a refined clientele. 
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— Season — 


June 25th to September 12th, 
1938 


Fire Proof 


J. Howard Slocum 
MANAGER 


Herbert Wilks 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 
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SINGING TOWERS OF THE NETHERLANDS 
(Continued from page 13) 


Of them all, St. Rombold’s peal 
of forty-five bells is the unques- 
tioned emperor. When Jef Denyn 
plays this carillon, from nine to ten 
o’clock on Monday nights each sum- 
mer, Mechelen becomes a city of 
dreams. Multitudes of music lovers 
congregate from Brussels, Antwerp 
and even from overseas, for these 
Mechelen nights are events in the 
calendar of Europe. All traffic is 
barred from the hushed city so that 
the lightest pianissimo strains may 
be heard by all. Music is enthroned 
in a Gothic tower. 

In looking over the map of the 
Zeventien Vereengde Nederlanden 
which composed in Emperor Charles’s 
day the Belt of Singing Towers, I 
find many a name that recalls to my 
mind a special carillon, specially liked 
on one occasion or another. There 
is Brugge, for instance, which is 
Bruges. A stummer evening spent at 
a café in the Grand’ Place will al- 
ways hold its special niche in my 
memory. A carillonneur named Toon 
Nauwelaerts, then second in fame 
only to Denyn himself, was holding 
forth in the belfry, the same belfry, 
I realized with a glow, seen by Long- 
fellow in 1842 and made famous in 
one of his “travel poems.” Nauwela- 
erts’ art ranged from Grieg to Verdi 
and from French airs like “La Chan- 
son des Peupliers” to tender little 
Flemish tunes like “Klein Moederke” 
(Little Motherkin). In the venerable 
setting of Bruges, towered, canaled 
and lichened to an incomparably 
mellow beauty, it was a cutting from 
perfection. 


To the west of Mechelen I find on 
the map Audenarde, famed for its 
glorious Town Hall of exuberant 
Gothic design; to the east Antwerp, 
center and soul of Rubens’ art; and 
to the south Leuven or Louvain, the 
university town which has been es- 
pecially befriended by America. All 
are carillon towns and in the latter 
I have heard a particularly fine set 
of forty-eight bells cast in Great 
Britain and contributed by gifts of 
the American engineering societies. In 
this carillon a device was first per- 
fected whereby “assistance pistons,” 
operated by an_ electro-magnetic 
motor, aid the carillonneur to give 
force and rhythm to his heavier 
pedal notes. 


Across the frontier of Holland are 
many more bell towns of special sig- 
nificance. In Leiden, for instance, 
above the Town Hall, there is a 
good carillon which has been in ex- 
istence at least in primitive form, 
since 1578. It must have been heard 
by that band of pilgrims who so- 
journed here before adventuring to 
the New World in 1620. In Delft 
nearby, a carillon of almost four 
octaves exists in the tower of the 
New Church, which is so old that 
William the Silent has lain in it since 
his death three hundred and fifty 
years ago. Rotterdam is a city de- 
voted to the musical bells, with three 


separate carillons, of which one, atop 
the City Hall, is the finest built in 
modern times. 

The costume island of Walcheren 
is a hotbed of bells converging in its 
capital, Middelburg, whose Lange 
Jan sings the hours and half hours 
day and night, .with forty-one vocal 
chords, as it were. Long John is the 
sign and symbol of Walcheren. He 
can be seen from every part of the 
island. Middelburgers revere him 
and love the sound of his voice, 
which is sweet, but, one must admit, 
insistent. I have been waked many 
a time by his reiterant call ‘but like 
the natives I have genuinely enjoyed 
the lovely disturbance. It gives me 
that delicious sensation of tumbling 
into sleep a dozen times each night. 
Some travelers do not react in the 
same way and Long John earns many 
a hearty curse as his songs-in-the- 
night dispel slumber. It is said that 
Middelburgers would be outraged al- 
most to the point of rioting were 
this beloved peal of bells to be si- 
lenced even during the wee sma’ 
hours. 


Jef Denyn, called the Paderewski 
of the bells, is their rescuer and good 
angel as well. He was brought up 
in the best traditions of his art. His 
father, who was blind for many 
years, was bell ringer of St. Rom- 
bold’s in Mechelen from the middle 
of the nineteenth century but his 
health finally failed and young Jef 
was given the chance to try the bells. 
He soon surpassed his father and be- 
came the great artist and the great 
pioneer, bringing new beauties and a 
new technique to an ancient art. He 
unearthed medieval bell manuscripts, 
some quaintly decorated with song 
birds, including the tuneful rooster, 
and studied their system of notation. 
He set up the only bell-ringing school 
in the world. He invented important 
improvements to the mechanical 
drum of the carillon, so that its steel 
teeth, acting on cams linked to the 
bell mechanism, are able to play the 
complex classics of the masters in 
correct and satisfying tempo. 

On Denyn’s thirty-fifth year of 
service a great pageant was held in 
his honor in Mechelen. A Carillon 
Exposition was opened and the First 
Carillon ‘Congress was held, to de- 
liberate the future of the bells. The 
burgomaster gave to the maestro a 
eold medal and the American am- 
bassador to Belgium made a speech 
of praise. That was almost fifteen 
years ago and Jef Denyn’s Golden 
Jubilee of service draws near. He 
is full of years and honors and no 
doubt he feels senescence creeping 
upon his fingers, but no one else can 
notice it. He is still the master, capa- 
ble of bringing a hush to an entire 
city on summer evenings, as throngs 
from far and wide listen to the rich 
harmonies in the sky, 

“Low at times and loud at times 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes.” 
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ON THE OLD FALL RIVER LINE 


(Continued from page 33) 


Puritan’s make-up; their intellects 
had been informed concerning her 
purposes, possibilities and perform- 
ances; but when, as dusk deepened 
into nightfall, the steamboat train 
from Boston came rattling down upon 
the wharf, and hundreds of pas- 
sengers came pouring on board there- 
from, and the two friends realized 
something of the magnitude of the 
transportation enterprise of which 
they had for the time being become a 
part; when, shortly afterwards, the 
warning bell was rung, the whéels 
began to revolve, and the boat moved 
grandly out upon the waters of the 
bay; when kindly lights shone from 
rocks, or shore, or headland; when 
the magnificent saloons of the vessel 
were thronged with passengers, ap- 
pearing as thotigh in the great parlors 
of a caravansary at Saratoga or some 
notable watering-place,—then the 
Missourian gave way to the scene, 
and became lost in wonder and 
astonishment. It was then he dis- 
covered that the trip itself, made 
under such conditions and circum- 
stances, was the fitting in of a beauti- 
ful silken square to the grand patch- 
work of his New England summering. 
Nothing could surpass the wonders of 
the boat at rest but the boat in mo- 
tion.” 


Many will remember the Puritan’s 
electric light fixtures entwined about 
the pillar in the grand saloon, the 
serpentine newel-posts at the gal- 
lery stairway, the red carpet with 
large yellow circles superimposed, 
the oil painting of Governor John 
Endecott, and the seemingly endless 
corridors of white and gold. The 
Puritan was in regular service until 
1908. By present-day standards she 
would be roccoco, ornate and be- 
spangled, but in the nineties no less 
an authority than Charles Barnard in 
the Century Magazine told the United 
States “there has been too much con- 
servatism in the matter of steamboat 
interior decoration.” With that as a 
premise, he continued, “In the Puritan 
an effort has been made to produce a 
boat that shall be artistic. The orna- 
mentation is brought out. by judicious 
gilding on an ivory-white ground. The 
boat is superior to anything yet built 
in this country.” 


In 1894 came the queenliest maiden 
of them all, a ship with a remarkable 
career, the sleek Priscilla. She was, 
indeed, the “Mauretania of inland 
waters’—a vessel of which every 
American should be proud. For forty- 
three years she was a hospitable link 
between New York and New Eng- 
land, serving three and four genera- 
tions of countless families. Whether 
serenely sailing through moonlit sum- 
mer seas or fighting her way through 
howling winter gales, she was ever 
dependable. Sailors loved her and 
gave her a good name; landlubbers 
respected and trusted her. Had not 
economic forces strangled the fam- 
ous Line, the Priscilla would still go 
cruising through the Sound. 


The Priscilla was the last survivor 
of the gilded age. When new, she 
floated 600,000 square inches of gold 
leaf nightly, through the waters of 
four states. Seven different colors 
were used in painting the wall panels 


in her Grand Saloon. A description of 
her when she was jaunty and young, 
written by David Christie Murray, a 
Scot visiting these shores, is re- 
vealing: 

“And thinking of Longfellow re- 
minds me of the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla. And the mdiden’s name 
brings to mind the most astonishing 
thing I have yet seen in this big 
country. The Priscilla is a boat, or so 
they all tell me. It is a thing built in 
stories, about as high as the Pyra- 
mids, more or less.... You walk from 
the dock into an entrance hall. There 
is room here for a pair of tennis 
courts. You don’t believe it but you 
are ‘on board.’ You go up a huge, 
great staircase and find yourself in 
a concert hall in which there is ample 
room to seat a thousand people. The 
boat, ha! ha! The boat! You go up 
another magnificant staircase, and you 
lose yourself in hundreds of yards of 
lordly corridor. . . . There is plush 
velvet enough to upholster several 
theaters. ... There are more stair- 
cases and more stories and a restau- 
rant like a football field in its dimen- 
sions, and you laugh at the ridiculous 
Aladdin who made his genii build 
such a city of a vessel under the im- 
pression that it is in the power of 
any machinery made by man to make 
the ‘derned’ thing move. And while 
you are sniggering and wondering 
when the skipper and his officers are 
going to apologize for the whole 
gigantic hoax, bells begin to ring, 
machinery begins to move, and away 
you glide, majestic, impossible (they 
take the impossible in the ordinary 
way of business here), and before you 
know it you are doing three and 
twenty miles an hour. I sailed in her 
from New York before my acquaint- 
ance with America was twelve hours 
old, and she seemed to me as if she 
had been built on purpose to offer a 
sort of letters of credentials from 
this gigantic Republic to the visiting 
stranger.” 

The safety record of the Fall 
River Line is remarkable. The pas- 
senger ships were scheduled to sail 
every day in the year. For ninety 
years, summer and winter, through 
storm, fog and ice, they carried mil- 
lions of passengers with the loss of 
but one passenger through accident. 
(That passenger fell from a gang- 
plank.) In all the ninety years no 
ship was lost by collision nor were 
there any serious fires on steamers 
while in service. Yet during the first 
thirty-six years of the Line’s existence 
the steamers, hull and superstructure, 
were built of wood. 

The glory of the Gilded Age has 
long since departed. The Fall River 
Line, one of the most characteristic 
creations of that period, has gone too. 
But the memory of those stately, 
white side-wheelers, so majestic, so 
dependable, will linger on and on. 
Right now they are scrapping, down 
to the ribs and the keel, the four great 
Fall River steamers which closed the 
Line. And for hundreds and hundreds 
of us who sailed on them year in and 
year out they have scrapped as well 
one of the unique pleasures of travel- 
ing down East! 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS LIVES AGAIN 
(Continued from page 21) 


radiance of silvery gold. In con- 
trast, the murky sky behind painted 
in the windowless tracery, turning 
the interstices of the glorious rose 
window from rose to blue-gray. 

There, before me, the beautiful 
seared west facade soared skyward 
like “frozen music.” 

The prime motif of Reim’s facade 
is the human figure. Five hundred 
and thirty statues and_ statuettes 
glorified the deep recesses of its 
portals alone. The galaxy of the 
Cathedral’s exterior sculptures was 
echoed by an equal profusion within, 
before they were destroyed by fire. 

Beautiful Gothic tracery enriched 
the west facade, and framed the 
eight smallest roses which crown the 
great central rose window as well as 
the three smaller roses over the en- 
trances of its portals and the eight 
double windows flanking the great 
rose itself. No words suffice to de- 
scribe its ancient stained glass. The 
eye, not the ear, must be the vehicle 
through which its inspiration is re- 
ceived. 

Besides the Archbishop and the 
Monseigneur the old sacristan stayed 
through the entire siege. The end 
of each bombardment saw his humble 
figure poking among the newly fallen 
debris for broken fragments of glass, 
more precious than gold. These he 
carried in baskets to a place of safe- 
ty. Strange as it may seem, the 
glass in the upper part of some of 
the windows of the upper nave, and 
the eight small roses surmounting 
them had somehow survived. To 
save these was the problem. The 
enemy must see no human being in or 
about the towers. Scaffolding, of 
course, was impossible. Two stained- 
glass workers were found among the 
defending soldiers. Aided by fire- 
men from Paris with their scaling 
ladders, they saved the unharmed 
windows in the upper nave. Under 
cover of fog by day and darkness 
by night, at great risk the precious 
glass was removed. 

The history of Christian faith, the 
history of Reims and of France is 
chiseled in the sculptures and archi- 
tecture of this west facade. It has 
truly been said that “in striking the 
Cathedral of Reims one struck the 
living roots of the nation, the su- 
preme symbol of the nation itself.” 

Two decades have passed since the 
destruction of Reims and her Cathe- 


dral. The grape growers have re- 
turned to the vineyards, the wool- 
workers to their combing and card- 
ing, the weavers of cloth to their 
spinning and weaving, and the work- 
ers in factories to their trades. And 
in the sweet aroma of her patisserie 
Reims is again baking her biscuits 
and cakes for which she is famous. 

On the site of Reims’s demolition 
the Rémois have built a new city. 
Shops, houses, business blocks, hotels 
and pensions, all strikingly new, sol- 
idly built and artistically harmoni- 
ous have sprung into being. Reims’s 
Roman ruins have been reexcavated 
and Jeanne d’Arc again holds her 
sword aloft over her charger in the 
parvis. 

Under the direction of a eminent 
architect and with the loyal backing 
of the Amis des Cathédrales the 
work of restoration went steadily on. 
The debris at the foot of the Cathe- 
dral was culled for every fragment 
of sculpture. These fragments, care- 
fully classified and studied, served 
noted sculptors, engaged in the work, 
to restore what was shattered by the 
blast of war. Fortunately there was 
a large collection of photographs and 
casts of the originals of the Cathe- 
dral statues extant. These have been 
of inestimable value in repairing this 
torn frontispiece of the history of 
medieval art. 

October last, when the leaves of 
the French countryside were brown- 
ing, the woodbine about the gnarled 
old oaks turning red, and the grapes 
in Champagne purpling on the vine, 
the Cathedral was reopened for pub- 
lic worship. When the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Reims blessed the 
Cathedral, it was, strange as it may 
seem, consecrated for the first time, 
for in medieval times only the altar 
was blessed. Just as, in its interior, 
Jeanne d’Arc, five hundred years be- 
fore, saw the realization of her 
dreams, so the Rémois last fall 
visioned the renaissance of Reims. 
In July of this year, the complete 
restoration of the Cathedral will be 
celebrated with fitting ceremonies. 

“She will live! Not one of her 
wounds are mortal,” proclaimed the 
Abbé Laluyaux. 

Yes, she will live; the spirit of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame de Reims 
will vibrate through the ages; and 
the music of its beauty will echo 
down the corridors of eternity, 
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WAR CLOUDS OVER HONGKONG 


(Continued from page 25) 


It does not take an excursion to dis- 
cover Hongkong’s British soul. There 
they sit, in the bar of the luxurious 
Hongkong Hotel, the representatives 
of British firms or of British ship- 
ping lines, discussing the latest change 
in the British cabinet, smoking thick 
cigars, drinking whiskey and soda, 
and feeling very much at home— 
despite the heat. 

The quiet atmosphere of the Hong- 
kong Hotel and its spacious bar has 
been severely shaken by recent de- 
velopments; and although the gen- 
tlemen who used to sit there will con- 
tinue to do so, they may drink 
their Scotch less calmly than they did 
before. The tremendous significance 
of Hongkong as a stragetic outpost 
of the British Empire, quite apart 
from its commercial importance, has 
been brought to the fore in the 
course of the present Far Eastern 
war. And a number of shells already 
have exploded precariously near the 
boundary of the British territory. 

The war has changed the face of 
Hongkong to a remarkable extent. 
Strangely enough, the colony has def- 
initely benefited, in the commercial 
sense, by the hostilities. With Shang- 
hai ablaze and with much of the rich 
Yangtze valley to the north in the di- 
rect line of Japanese guns, a large 
part of the voluminous Shanghai 
trade was diverted to Hongkong. Yet 
local merchants knew very well that 
they had no reason for joy. What 
had happened to Shanghai could very 
easily be repeated at Hongkong, un- 
der slightly different circumstances. 
A direct occupation of the city, which 
was possible at Chinese Shanghai, 
was not feasible at British Hongkong 
without an attack against Britain’s 
sovereign rights. But Hongkong, the 
same as Shanghai, is and always has 
been dependent upon its hinterland. 
Once the Japanese occupied Canton 
and the Chinese provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi, Hongkong’s trade 
was doomed. The colony could 
easily be “frozen out”, and all the 
financial power of its big trading 
community would not be able to pre- 
vent such a development. This in- 
sight, no doubt, accounts for the 
gloomy expression of many faces in 
the bar of the Hongkong Hotel. 

But, beyond this bread-and-butter 
consideration, there is some fear of 
a direct assault against British rights 
at Hongkong. With a war involving 
half a billion Asiatic people raging 
in front of Hongkong’s very door, 
‘“ncidents” are always in the air. And 
the preservation of Hongkong’s po- 
litical status is causing more sleepless 
nights to the British there than the 
preservation of its $200,000,000 trade. 


A glance at the map shows that 
Hongkong is the most isolated, farth- 
est advanced outpost of the British 
empire. The’ small red dot on’ the 
edge of the solid yellow patch indi- 
cating Chinese territory looks fright- 
fully lonesome. As a matter of fact, 
Singapore—the nearest British forti- 
fication—is almost fifteen hundred 
miles away, while Japanese Formosa, 
strongly fortified, is looming almost 
next door. This, even in times of 
peace, renders the position of Hong- 
kong extremely precarious. And the 
British know it. 


After the expiraton of the Wash- 
ington treaty, which prohibited the 
construction of new fortifications at 
Hongkong, Britain hastened to make 
up for the years of forced passivity. 
Quietly and inconspicuously, Hong- 
kong has been transformed into a 
formidable fortress. Many millions 
of pounds have been spent to bring 
Hongkong’s defense machinery up to 
date. A network of new roads fa- 
cilitates quick military movements 
within the colony. Military outposts 
and gun emplacements have been 
constructed in Hongkong’s pictur- 
esque hills. The equipment of the lo- 
cal garrison has been considerably 
strengthened, and the new batteries 
include sixteen-inch guns. The anti- 
aircraft detachment has been in- 
creased by more than a hundred per 
cent, and recent air defense maneuvers 
have established the preparedness of 
the colony to the satisfaction of her 
military authorities. 

Yet the question of whether Britain 
would be able to hold her own at 
Hongkong cannot be answered by six- 
teen-inch guns alone. Whatever news 
has leaked out of closely guarded 
Japanese Formosa shows that the 
Japanese over there at least are able 
to match the British defenses. More- 
over, in the case of an open conflict, it 
would be far easier for Japan to rely 
on reserves and supplies from home 
than it would be for Great Britain. At 
the time this is written, there is not a 
single British battleship in Far East- 
ern waters, and, with the European 
situation more hazy than ever, there 
is a good reason for this deficiency. 

Consequently, a certain amount of 
British nervousness cannot be denied. 
Only recently, the revival of old 
emergency regulations, which give 
extraordinary powers to the Hong- 
kong Government, was announced to 
a most bewildered public. Under 
those regulations, any vagrant may 
be arrested and banished without trial 
from the colony. Censorship of tele- 
grams and letters may be invoked, 
and the seizure of buildings or ve- 
hicles for public purposes is pos- 
sible. Stores, food and fuel may be 
commandeered, and houses may be 
searched without warrants by the 
police. 


Is this nervousness justified? As 
things stand in the Far East, the 
Japanese have no reason to think of 
attacking British Hongkong and thus 
getting into trouble with the British 
Empire. The resistance put up by 
China’s armies and China’s volun- 
teers, one would think, offers enough 
of a problem to the soldiers of the 
Rising Sun. Yet a certain problem 
has arisen of late which makes 
Hongkong a very conspicuous pawn 
in the struggle for China’s existence. 
For a number of months, Hongkong, 
which is necessarily exempted from 
the Japanese blockade of the China 
coast, has been the one port through 
which fighting China receives her 
foreign-made ammunition. Italian, 
German, French and British boats 
have arrived, heavily laden with air- 
planes, trucks, machine guns and 
other war equipment. These valuable 
arms were taken from the boats at 
Hongkong and shipped through to 
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New York, or local steamship agents. 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 
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WAR CLOUDS OVER HONGKONG 
(Continued from page 49) 


Chinese Canton at night time. From 
there, the supplies could be sent on to 
the front. Although the Japanese 
have been considerably enraged about 
this continuous flow of arms which 
up to date has kept China from col- 
lapsing, they have not been able to 
stop it. Time and again Japanese 
planes have bombed the vital railway 
connecting the colony with Canton, 
but hasty repairs have overcome the 
damage done. 

This state of affairs makes a 
Japanese attack in the Hongkong area 
likely. Japan’s chief aim will be to 
cut the Kowloon (Hongkong) -Canton 
railway, and she can theoretically do 
so without interfering with British 
sovereign rights at Hongkong. Dr. 
Sun Fo, well-known son of famous 
Sun Yat-sen, in a recent address 
openly admitted that “China’s ability 
to hold out depends upon whether she 
can continue to get supplies of muni- 
tions through Hongkong,’ and he 
added: “If Great Britain helps China 
defend that railway, we can carry on 
the war indefinitely.” It does not 
seem probable that Britain will help 
China to defend this or any other 
railway, but the mere fact of China’s 
absolute reliance upon British Hong- 
kong reveals the danger of the situa- 
tion and the immediate threat of an 
“fncident” which may blow up the 
carefully isolated powder stores of 
Hongkong. 

Meanwhile, Hongkong remains a 
safe haven for Chinese refugees. and 
Chinese wealth. The great and shiny 
palaces of the big banks, including 
the powerful Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, which always 
had its headquarters at Hongkong, 
seem to guarantee the security of hid- 
den wealth and “hot money”. When 
the war spread to Shanghai, some of 
the wealthiest Chinese bankers left 
the International Settlement there 
with huge chests; during their boat 
passage down to Hongkong, armed 
guards were sitting day and night on 
top of the chests, about whose con- 


tents nothing was said. By now, a 
very large share of China’s national 
wealth, consisting largely of silver, 
can be assumed to be kept in Hong- 
kong’s British vaults. And traveling 
on top of their money, whole Chinese 
clans have arrived at Hongkong, to 
seek refuge and to wait until the 
dark clouds have dispersed. 

The population of Hongkong is 
growing rapidly and 250,000 Chinese 
from all parts of the vast country are 
said to have arrived so far. The nar- 
row town is faced with the immedi- 
ate problems, including an acute food 
shortage, bound to result from any 
such mass migration. Many of those 
arriving are either wounded or sick, 
and shortage of hospital space has 
induced the authorities to turn the 
long abandoned Lai Chi Kok prison 
into a hospital. The old Civil Hos- 
pital, which has not been used since 
the last cholera epidemic, was turned 
over to refugees. And there is hardly 
a house, in the fashionable suburbs 
up in the hills or in the crowded sec- 
tions of Victoria, where rooms are 
still vacant. 

All these developments, however, 
would have caused considerably more 
consternation and more fuss in any 
other city of the world. Hongkong 
can afford to take drastic changes 
with relative ease. For this is a fast, 
aggressive city. Its great trading 
population is neither stale nor lazy. 
It is shifty and unorthodox by its 
very nature. Two-thirds of Hong- 
kong’s inhabitants were born abroad 
—which means in China proper—and 
250,000 restless people more or less 
do not change the character of the 
city. Hongkong, more than any other 

community, is able to cope with 
emergencies. Its very existence is 
danger, its birth was war, and its end 
may be catastrophe. But between the 
eclipses which mark the history of 
this imperial city in the East, a great 
organism carries on—unharmed and 
very much alive. 

x * * 


THE LAST REFUGE OF KING ARTHUR’S 
KNIGHTS 


(Continued ‘from page 29) 


ingly foams and roars. Once many 
ships were wrecked here, but now- 
adays, with the Bishop Light flashing 
out its warning, disasters seldom occur 
except during thick fog. During foggy 
weather the Bishop Lighthouse. 
though invisible, lets out at short in- 
tervals a thunderous roar like the 
noise of a big gun to warn off ships. 
South of the Light, there is only the 
wide, empty Atlantic. 

On the rocky islets beyond Sam- 
son, and on the western rocks, grey 
seals breed. On St. Agnes, some- 
times cut off for weeks by storms 
from the rest of the islands, they 
used to boil down the seals’ blubber 
for candles. 

Formidable as are the seas about 
the Scillies, grim as are her rocks 
and the “sad sea-sounding wastes of 


Lyonesse”’, it is the impression of 
tender, glowing color that remains in 
the mind, ousting all else, after a 
visit to the Isles. Color is every- 
where—blue sky, white foam, golden 
beaches, yellow gorse, myriad-hued 
flower fields, jade-green sea, grey 
rocks, black and white seabirds, 
purple heather, red-gold bracken, 
pink sea-thrift, dark green palms, 
emerald grass, brown _ seaweed. 
{slands have an irresistible charm, 
anywhere; but these virgin sles, 
still unspoiled in this hurrying, 
mechanical age of restless progress, 
have a quiet fascination that is all 
their own. They have all the ro- 
mance one associates with Lost Ly- 
onesse, set in 

“the phantom circle of a moaning 


” 
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ENJOYING TRAVEL PICTURE 
RECORDS AT HOME 


To make a photographic record 
of a‘vacation trip is one thing. To 
enjoy it later at home is another. 
Today, more than ever before, 
camera-wise travelers are appreci- 
ating the charm of transparencies, 
instead of, as well as in addition 
to, ordinary paper prints. The 
transparency picture, as on glass or 
film, has detail, roundness, depth 
and even a delightful plasticity not 
even approached by the paper print. 
The widespread interest in natural 
color films such as Dufaycolor, 
Filmcolor, Kodachrome, etc., which 
in most cases require the employ- 
ment of the transparency method 
of viewing, has been instrumental 
to the increased popularity of 
transparencies. 

The making and preserving of 
valued positive images on film, 
in black-and-white or in 
natural. color, has recently been 
made extremely simple and prac- 
tical through the introduction of 
special 2x2 inch “slides.” The film 
images are merely bound between 
thin, protective cover glasses and 
mounted in metal or composition 
frames. The latest advance in 
slides, of which there are quite a 
few, is the Magno Transparency 
Frame, which features not only 
avoidance of permanently mourit- 
ing the film pictures, but makes 
possible the re-use of the frames at 
will. 

Once the slides are made, the next prob- 
lem is how to see them. Two methods are 
open: By viewing them in an individual 
viewer, such as the Magno-Viewer, or pro- 
jecting them upon a screen. Formerly a 
‘viewer,’ generally speaking, consisted of 
a tube fitted with a slide holder at one end 
and an eye-cup lens at the other. One had 
to squint into the tube and hold the device 
against a strong source of light . . . which 
rarely was satisfactory for the purpose. Of 
recent introduction, the Magno-Viewer 


departs from this method by being a self- 
contained, self-illuminated device fitted with 


a large magnifying lens by means of which ~ 


not only one, but several people can see the 
images ‘simultaneously, Because it is con- 
tained in a small, attractive, yet sturdy, 
metal case, this new viewer is especially 
attractive to the traveler who must strip 
his equipment to the minimum. 

The second method of enjoying travel- 
Tecord transparency pictures is by means 
of a projector designed to accommodate not 
only the 2x2 inch slides but 35 mm. film 
strips as well. This projection method pro- 
vides for large groups of people enjoying 
the pictures upon the screen while sur- 
rounded by the comforts of the home. In 
this field, too, the Magno Projectors, 
of which there are several models to suit 
every requirement and pocket-book, are the 
latest addition to the list of quality pro- 
jectors now available. 

It appears that the “old family album,” 
or rather the ‘‘old travel album,” has given 
way to the more modern and_ delightful, 
method of enjoying travel pictorial records 

- by means of transparencies. If thus 
far you have confined your pictures to paper 
prints, you have a real surprise and thrill 
in store, for you will be amazed at the 
fresh, new, vigorous beauty of your pic- 
tures when you see them in transparent 
form. 

In view of the fact that most travelers 
use small or miniature cameras, it seems 
hardly necessary to mention that all of these 
refinements in picture enjoyment are pri- 
marily designed for miniature camera nega- 
tives. The popular Eastman Kodachrome 
natural color method, for instance, is avail- 
able only in 35 mm, film, hence can be en- 
joyed (at this time) only by owners of such 
cameras as the Argus, Baldina, Contax, 
Jubilette, Kine Exakta, Su er-Baldina, 
Retina, Robot, etc. Methods of preservin: 
transparency pictures are quick, simple an 
certain, as are also the methods of viewing 
and projecting them. 

By all means, investigate the merits of 
these methods for the greater enjoyment of 
your past, present and future travel pictures. 


(*Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty page, ied 
illustrated, wire bound book — F 
“Better Photogra hy Made Easy”, 
improve your hobby? It is Free to ’all (ped 
send twelve cents in stamps to cover 5 
cost of nec and mailing to:—A. 
c/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16 St 
New York City, N.Y 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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CANADA 


July 1—Annual_ Fishermen’s 
Louisburg, Cape Breton. | ; 

July 4 to 9—Lobster Fisheries Carnival at 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

July 9 to 16—Exhibition and Stampede at 
Calgary, Alberta. 

July 13 to 30—Thirty-third Annual Camp, 
Alpine Club of Canada, at Jasper National 
Park, Alberta. 

July 22 to 24—Indian Banff, 
Alberta. 

July 29 to 31—International Canoe Race 
from La Tuque to Three Rivers, Quebec. 

Aug. 1—Opening of International Yacht 

| Races at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Aug. 8 to 13—International Guides’ Meet 
at Lake William, Nova Scotia. 

Aug. 17—Annual Highland Games at Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia. 

Aug. 22 to 27—Prince of Wales Golf Tour- 
nament at Banff, Alberta. 

, Aug. 26 to Sept. 10—Canadian 
Exhibition at Toronto. ; 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 5—Provincial Exhibition 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


FRANCE 


July 4—Opening of International Colonial 
Fair at Bordeaux. 

July 7 to 14—World Polo Championships at 
Vittel. 

July 9, 10—Dedication of the Restored Ca- 
thedral at Reims, 

July 17—Pardons at Pont L’Abbé and Ros- 

fF. 


Regatta at 


Days at 


National 


coft. 

July 19 to 24—International Tennis Cham- 
pionships at Le Touquet; also Aug. 9-15. 

July 26—Pardon of Saint Anne d’Auray. 

July 31—Pardon at Fouesnant. 

Aug. 7—Pardon at Le Huelgoat. 

Aug, 15—Pardons at Penmarch, Quimper 
and other towns through Brittany. 

Aug. 21—Pardon at Concarneau. 
Grand Prix at Deauville. 

Aug. 27 to 31—Folklore Festival at Cau- 
terets. 

Aug. 28—Pardon 
Palud. 


of Saint Anne de la 


GERMANY 
July 9 to 11—“‘‘Pretzel’’ Festival at Spever. 


oy 13 to 21—Haydn Festival at Bad 

m 

July 17, 18—‘“‘The Kinderzeche’’ at Dink- 
elsbiihl. 

July 17 to 23—*‘Tanzel” Festival at Kauf- 
beuren. 


July 23 to Aug. 1—Salzburg Festival. 
July 23, 24—Water Polo Contest at Ham- 


burg. 

July 24 to Aug. 19—Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth. 

Music Festival at Munich, continuing to 


ept. 7. 
Aug. 2— Hindenburg Commemoration at 
Tannenberg. 
Aug. 12 to 21—650th Anniversary Celebra- 
tions at Diisseldorf. 


Aug. 13 to 15—Folk Festival at Kassel. 

Aug. 21—“Chilbi” Festival at Waldshnt. 

Aug. 21 to 28—International Race Week 
at Baden-Baden. 

Aug. 25 to Sept. 6—Shooting Match at 
Obergiinzburg. 


Aug. 28 to Sept. 1—The Leipzig Fair. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


July 17 to 23—Tewksbury Abbey Festival. 
July 18 to 30—Dolmetsch Music Festival at 
Haslemere. 
July 20, 21—“The “Irish 
Curragh, County Kildare. 
July 26 to 29—Racing at Goodwood. 
Scottish National! Sheep Dog Trials at 
Kelso to 27th. 
July 30 to Aug. 6—Royal 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
July 31— Pilgrimage to 
County Mayo. 
Aug. 1 to 6—Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
| Cardiff. 
Aug. 1 to 27—Drama Festival jat Malvern. 
Aug. 2 to 6—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show. 
Avg, 6—Strathpeffer Highland Gathering at 
Dingwall. 
_ Aug. 6 to 13—European 
Pionships at Wembley. 
Aug. 8 to 10—Masque of Anne Boleyn at 
Blickling Hall, Avlsham. 
Aug. 9—Lammas Market and Fair at St. 
Andrews. 
Aug. 11—Sheep Doe Trials at Rydal. 
Aug. 18—Old English Sports at Grasmere. 


Oaks” at the 


Regatta at 


Croagh Patrick, 


Swimming Cham- 


» 


Aug. 19, 20—Highland 
verness. 

Aug. 20—Ulster Grand Prix Motor Cycling 
Race at Belfast. 

Aug. 23—Lochaber Highland 
Fort William. 

Aug. 25—Highland 

Isle of Skye. 

Highland Games at Ballater. 

Aug. 26, 27—Cowal Highland Gathering at 
Dunoon. 


Gathering at In- 


Gathering at 


Gathering at Portree, 


ITALY 
July 13 to 15—Feast of Santa Rosalia at 
Palermo. 
July 15, 16—The Procession of the ‘‘Car- 
mine’? at Rome. 


July 17—Festival of the Redeemer at Ven- 
ice, 

Aug. 5—Festival 
Snow at Rome. 

Aug. 10 to 31 — International Cinemato- 
graphic Show at the Lido. 

Aug. 14—Procession of the ‘‘Cero”’ at Siena. 
Automobile Racing at Pescara and Me- 

rano. 

Aug. 15 
vieto. 

Aug. 16—The ‘‘Palio” at Siena. 


SWITZERLAND 


July 9, 10—Summer Ski Races on Jungfrau- 


of the Madonna of the 


Festival of the Assumption at Or- 


joch, 
July 23, 24—International Rowing Regatta 
at Lucerne. 
Faust Plays in Goetheanum at Dornach 
until Aug. 6. 
Aug. 1—Swiss Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. 
Aug. 6 to 8—International Meeting for Out- 
board and Other Motor Boats at Geneva. 


Aug. 7—Festivals and Sports on Fronalp, 
Mannlichen, Vevey, Gstaad. Arosa and 
Champéry. 

Aug. 13 to 15—Ticino Folk Dance at As- 

cona 


Flying Meet at Lugano. 
Kermis at Montana-Vermala. 

Aug. 16—Gondola Corso and Yodeling Fes- 
tival at Brunnen. 

Aug. 20, 21—Swiss Grand Prix and Prix 
de Berne Automobile Races at Berne. 
Aug. 27, 28—600th Anniversary Historical 

Pageant at Spiez. 


UNITED STATES 


July 2 to 4—Semana Nautica at Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 
July 3 to 5—Black Hills Roundup at Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota. 
Rodeo at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
Reopening of ‘‘The Lost Colony” at 
Roanoke Island, North Carolina. 
July 4 to 9—National Intercollegiate Ten- 
nis Championships at the Merion Cricket 
Club, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
July 6 to 9—Model Plane Contest at De- 
troit, Michigan. 
July 8 to 10—Atlantic Coast Golf Cham- 
pionship at Ocean City, New Jersey. 
July 10—John Muir Centennial Pageant, 
Sequoia National Park, California. 
July 11 to 13—National Masonic Conclave 
at Black Camp Gap near Waynesville, 
North Carolina. 
July 11 to 16—National 


Interscholastic 


Tennis Championship at the Merion 
Cricket Club, Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
North Carolina Open Tennis Champion- 


ships at Biltmore Forest Country Club, 
Asheville. 
July 13 to 15—National Cherry Festival at 
Traverse City, Michigan. 

July 14 to 17—California Rodeo at Salinas. 
Corn Dance at Cochiti, New Mexico. 
July 15—Middle Atlantic A.A.A.U. Cham- 
pionship Swimming Meet at Ocean City, 

New Jersev. 
July 15 to 17 — Golden 


Jubilee Water 


Sports Carnival at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 
July 16 to 30—Seventh Annual Play Fes- 


tival at Central City, Colorado. 

July 19 to 24—11th Annual National Horse 
Show at the Coronado Country Club, 
California. 

July 25 to Aug. 27—Racing 
Saratoga, New York. 

July 26 to 30—Frontier Days at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

July 27 to 31—Fair and Horse 
Santa Barbara, California. 

July 27, 28—Gold Discovery Days at Cus- 
ter, South Dakota. 

July 30, 31—Sixth Annual Music Festival 
at Little Boar’s Head, New Hampshire. 


Season at 


Show at 


If 


you plan 


to visit New York, 


you will appreciate 


the atmosphere of quiet 


ease and the air of gra- 

cious living. Conveniently 
located, just a few blocks from 
Grand Central Station, Fifth 


Avenue and Rockefeller Center. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 E. 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
George W. Lindholm, Manager 


Single rooms $5—$6—$7 ... Double 
$8 — $10, with 


private serving pantry, 


Parlor Suites 
and 
electric refrigeration $12 and 
$15 daily. A few of its de- 
lightful rooms and suites 
are now available at 
attractively low 


monthly rates. 


One Good Turn... 


Do yourself a good turn. Next time — order 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer. You, too, will find 
why Pabst is well worth waiting for. There has 
been a friendly understanding between men 


and Pabst that runs through five generations. 


Order a Care today 


GOOD TASTE FOR 94 YEARS 


© 1938, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 


